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THE ADVERTISEMENT, 


Mr attention was drawn aſide, by accident, to the ſubject of 
this Appendix, from more agreeable ſtudies. When I 
was writing my Pof/cript to the Author of The Purſuits of 
Literature, I was led, by his declaration, © that he would quote 
« Junius as an Engliſb claſſe, like Livy or Tacitus, to advert 
both to the political writer, who was, in this manner, celebrated 
by factiouſneſs; and to his ſtyle, which was, thus, praiſed by ig- 
norance. I was ſoon induced, by my conviction, to ſay, that I 
had ſeen documents, which fatished me, that Hugh M<Auley- 
was the real author of Junius's epiſtles. As ſome of theſe 
doguments had been freely communicated to me by Mr. L. D. 
CAMPBELL, the Editor of The Indian Obſerver, delicacy forbade 
me to anticipate what he intended to publiſh, on the ſame point: 
But, he has blunted my ſenſations of delicacy, on this head, by 
attacking me, in the news-papers, on a mere difference of taſte, 
I now feel myſelf, therefore, at liberty to obey the calls, that have 
been made on me, to ſubmit to the judgements of others tie 
fame documents, which had brought conviction to my mind. 
In doing this, I have no other intereſt, than to prove, that I 
ſpoke not of documents, which I did not poſfeſs, and have no 


other purpoſe, than to ſhow, that I ſeldom deliver opinions, 


which I cannot ſupport by argument, and fact, 


I do not regret, that a literary conteſt has ariſen, from my 


intimations upon a ſubject, not a little curious in itſelf, although 


the overflowings of the gall, which were excited by it, have 
one the ous wy habit. I have looked on 125 the coms 
„ Lc ets Pad 241 R bay 


1 THE ADVERTISEMENT, 


bat, without entering the liſts ; in order to ſee, more clearly, the 
peculiar artifices of the combatants, and the real objects of the 
battle. The Public has gained ſome advantages : additional facts 
have been aſcertained ; new circumſtances have been diſcloſed ; 
and appropriate inferences have been drawn, which, in the courſe 
of reſearch, will lead to the eſtabliſhment of truth. © Intereſt 
may, indeed, perplex for a while, and ſcepticiſm may delude ; 
but time will produce ſuch knowledge, as will in the end, fix 
al * in one . 


Before the . af my 8 Apology, Mathias 
filled the news-papers, and the literary journals, with inquiries 
about the author of his Purſuits of Literature: he now fills 
both, with queſtions about the writer of Junius; thereby imi- 
tating the inſtinctive policy of the lapwing, which may deceive 
children, but not men. - Perſonal lampoon, and artificial myſtery, 
gave a temporary currency to the firſt of thoſe libels, and have 
given it to the laſt: I will venture to foretel, that the ſame mo- 
ment the maſk ſhall be torn from the face of Junius, he will be 
conſigned to neglect; he will, thenceforth, be no more regarded, 
than is the Author of the Purſuits of Literature, who brought 
himſelf into notice by the ſame means; viz. by the proſti- 


- tution of his talents, whatever they may be, and by groſs abuſe | 


of the characters of others, however reſpectable. Of Junius, 
I will conclude, in Johnſon's words: „ He will ſoon be 
« more attentively examined, and what folly has taken for a 
te comet, that from its flaming hair ſhook peſtilence and war, 
4 inquiry will find to be only a meteor, which, having plunged 
te its followers in a bog, wil leave us n, 8886 we res 


e garded it? 


THE filewing Fen were 1 "I months ago; But, 
underſtanding that the Works of Hugb Boyd were ſoon to be 
publiſhed, 1 * it prudent to wait their appearance; in 

ordex 


THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


order to foe: whether” they contained any documents, that 
would either confute my reaſoning, or confirm my Judgment. 
I have, however, found nothing in them, which has in the leaſt 
changed my opinions, with regard to the author of Junius, to 
the character of MeAuley Boyd, or to the conduct of the Editor 
of his works. He has, indeed, publiſhed what I have often 
quoted, as the unpubliſhed letter of Mr. Almon. He has re- 
publiſhed he J/hig from Almon's Political Anecdotes, which I 
have alſo quoted. He has, moreover, publiſhed, as the produe- 
tions of his author, ſeveral ſeditious Eſſays from the News- 
papers, Yet, his reſearches did not enable him to publiſh what 


I have now publiſhed, the WILL of M<Auley's father: neither 


has he given a fac ſimile of the hand- writing of his author, which 
I have ſuperadded, though I have not inſiſted on the compariſon 
of writings, either feigned, or real, as a proof. From the in- 
ſpection of ſeveral letters of Boyd, and of his wife, I perceive,” 
that. he wrote moſt like a woman, and fhe moſt like a man. 
The editor has, at the ſame time, ſupprefſed what I have quo 
ted from his OBSERYER, p. 346. Ne L. as an important docu- 
ment, for ſhewing, at once, the clover foot of Junius, and Boyd's» 
real ſentiments on the French Revolution. What other ſup 
preſſions or interpolations, there may be in Boyd's Mort, I have 
neither. -opporentnty;” nor c leiſure, nor ahem yas to develope. 
91 NM Ora 0659979 
1 fre that the editor of Boyd's Works is il angry with me; 
becauſe I think differently from him about his. favourite author, 
although T have laboured, with full as much diligence as himſelfa 
aud perhaps with full as much ſucceſs, in proving his funda- 
mental propoſition, that M.Auley Boyd was the real autfior of 
Junius's Letters: And; he continues to Harp, with recriminating 
quill, on my figurative expreſſion, that MeAuley Boyd was an 
United Iriſhman. We only differ in ale, as I have already 
intimated : We agree, in aſſerting, that M*Auley. Boyd wrotg 
Funius's Epiſtles, the Autrim Freeholder, the Mhig, and the Ob 
ferver; but, his taſte induees him to conſider thoſe publications, 
as very temperate, loyal, and meritorious, effuſions af a good 
ſubject; on the N my taſte prompts me to infer _ the 
ame 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſame premiſes, that tae Antrim Letters are anarchical, that the 
hig is ſeditious, and that Junius is turbulent, even to the very. 
verge of treaſon: His taſte induces him to reject the judgements 
of our courts of juſtice, as to the matter of Junius; my taſte 
Jeads me to bow down. to their authority, and to reprobate the 
writer, who was, thirty years ago, © diſowned, as a dangerous 
« auxiliary, by every party, in the kingdom.” The editor” O 
taſte induces him to regard the ſtyle of Junius as ſupremely ex- 
celleat ; my taſte prompts. me to concur with Johnſon, who 
exploded it, with Gibbon, who did not admire it, with C. J. Fox, 
who ſpoke ſlightingly of it, and with Wilkes, who faw its defects. 
His taſte leads him to conſider the republication of ſeditious 
libels, as laudable: My tate prompts me to regard the republi- 
cation of libels, as libellous. The editor's taſte induces him to 
attempt the hard taſk of waſhing the Blackamoor white : My 
taſte leads me, as a biographer, to exhibit the ſubjeR, as he ex- 
hibited himſelf, by bis actions, without endeavouring to whiten 
what cannot be made bright, or to blacken what cannot be 
made more unſeemly. But, about ta/te, I have no purpoſe w 
diſpute. either now, or hereafter, with the diſputatious, and 


* editor Boyd Mors. 


| Ie is of far greater im 1 to Rate, that the death of th at 
excellent man, the Rev. Dr. Warton, now permits me to avow, 
that the anecdote in page 10, note (i), with regard to the firſt 
Connection of W. G. Hamilton and Edmund Burke, I received 
from that admirable critic, who was the: proper judge of claſſical 
bore, who recommended Burke to Hamilton; that the reſpeFable 
friend, who is mentioned in page 16, note (q) was alſo Dr, 
Warton, who is again quoted in page 355 note (q) as my intel- 
Jigent friend. I lament, that it is not in my power to avow, 
with equal diſtinctneſs, the other authorities, who gave me ia 
much uſeful information; and who are equally reſpectable. . 


If there be any perſon, who is poſſeſt of facts, or documents, 
which. m__ en oat vely, has ſome other writer, than 
; 1191 McAuley 
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APPENDIX 


To THE 


SUPPLEMENTAL APOL O G Ye 


on 1 
THE DOCUMENTS FOR 
THE OPINION 
THAT HUGH MEAULAY BOYD WROTE 
FUNIUS'S LETTERS, 5 
— ———— 


veſtigation of truth, it gave me ſatisfaction to 


* 


URING the progreſs of inquiry, and the in- 


obſerve, that the little, which I had ſaid, in my Sup- 


Plementa! Apology, abo ut the writer of Junius, had 


produced ſome uſeful information, at the ſame time, 
that it gave rife to a little controverſy: yet; in my 
mind, it deducts ſomewhat from the amount of ſuch: 


gratification to obſerve, that new anecdotes about 


Spenſer, additional information about Shakſpeare, and 


curious documents about Milton, ſhould be leſs in- 


tereſting to the Mob of Gentlemen, *0ho write with 


eaſe, than the detection of ſuch a ſcribbler as Mathias, 


or the expoſing of ſuch an anarchiſt as M*Aulay. 
| © What is, however, more diſtant will generally ſtrike 
with leſs force than what is more near. The diſpu- 
N B | tants 
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2 „ THE APPENDIX. [Wirn REGARD 
tants felt little intereſt in Spenſer, 8 


Milton, whatever they might feel, or pretend to feel, 
about Junius. They were apprehenſive, it ſeems, leſt 


an impoſition ſhould be practiſed on the public; and 


they were, thefEfote, diſpaſed ratherto embrace error, 
with all her.uglineſs, than to welcome truth with all 


her beauty. I oppoſed the quoting of Junius, as a 


claſſical authority; becauſe neither his ſtyle, nor his | 
ſentiment, appeared to me to merit that diſtinction; 


whatever might be declared by ignorance, or con- 


ceived by Jacobiniſm. I have reviewed my opinion, 


as to who was the author of thoſe, celebrated letters, 
and I fee no reaſon | to retract it : on the contrary, 
after reconſidering my documents, I am more fully 
convinced, notwithſtanding all that I have ſeen, and 
read, that Hugh jen fo ek was the real author 


of thoſe political papers, whatever may be the dignity 


of their manner, or the value of their matter. 
I now preſume to, give the ren t of my inquitics, | 


with. reſpe& to, a ſubje&, which, is ſurely har! 


enough, if it be merely a gueſtion, who wrote a ſedi- 


tious paper, thirty. years ago, whatever any man may 
think of the preſumptiun of exerciſing, liberally, the 
private right of public, diſcuſſion, on ſuch a ſubject... 
I will proceed, briefly, to ſubmit my facts, and ar- 
guments, to all, who can find an mtereſt, or. feel a 
gratification, in the i inquiry; Who can read, without 


prejudice, and determine, without partiality. I will. 
divide what I have. to ſay into two heads : fſt. I will 


inquire, who did not write Junius's Epiſtles; and, 
2dly,. I wil cee, to ge WhO did fie e 
Letters. 4 bd 93100 
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Frs T: It has been ſuppoſed, though I know not on 
what evidence of fact, or deductions of argument, that 
Junius was ſome great character; ſome man of great 
ranks” ſome writer of great erudition; ſome lawyer 

of great knowledge; ſome politician of great impor- 
tance. Yes: Every impoſtor pretends to vaſt conſe- 
quence, when he. wiſhes to impoſe upon the world: 
Paine pretended to be a perſon of great importance, 
when he offered his jacobinical pamphlets to the 
Engliſh world : Mathias, when he wanted to circulate 
his jacobinical Parſuits, arrogated the privileges, be- 
longing to a member of parliament of high rank, and 
to a ſcholar of vaſt learning. But, what are the pre- 
tenſions, of Junius to greatneſs? As a man of quality, 
he condeſcended to write three years in the newſ- 
papers [from the 21ſt of January 1769 to the 23ſt 
of January 1 772]; ; to altercate with Mr. Horne ; to 
correſpond with Mr. Wilkes ; and to mingle in City 
politics with Bellas and Croſby, Sawbridge, and 
Townſhend. He was, plainly, a man of the town, 
who'ran about the ſtreets, for three ſucceſſive years, 
collecting information, for the purpoſe of ſcribbling 

ſpeedy anſwers to petty objections. The improba 
| bility, that a man of quality would act thus, without 
any perceiveable motive, cannot be repelled by the 
cohfideration © of the tone of equality, which he 
< ſeemed to uſe, in his expreſſions, reſpecting perſons _ 
« of rank.” It might, by parity of reaſon, be ſaid, f 
that he muſt have been a King; becauſe he had the 
audacity to write familiarly to 4is King. From recent 
experience, we know, that every anarchiſt writes of 
the | 8 with perfect equality; becauſe 
B 2 * 
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their purpoſe i is to degrade greatneſs, by inſults on the 
high. Whoever undertakes to maintain an egregious 
improbability ought to bring with him into court the: 
ſtrongeſt evidence. | 

He who contends. for the ich of . would 
do well to produce examples of his profound literature, 
in order that his pretenſions may be ſcanned. When 
erudition is mentioned, we think of Bentley, or Bryant, 
of Buchanan, or Ruddiman; not of a pert templar, 
who is juſt come from College, with an high cpnceit 
of his own knowledge. It was the opinion of Wilkes, 


| and his aſſociates, © that the writer of I unius was not 


e an author by profeſſion, from the vidble i improve- | 
e ments, which were, ſucceſſively, diſcernable i in his 


_  ftyle 40. Without Knowing the opinions of 
others, it appeared diſtinctly to me, that the papers 


of Junius were produced by a Juvenile. writer, who 
had not formed his ſtyle, upon any model, nor by 

any rule. I am ſtill of this, opinion, after reviewing 
But, he 1 was perhaps a great J uriſt,. A Commen- | 
tator upon Cole- Littleton avers, that Junius was 
cc not a profound Lawyer, from the gross inaccuracy 
* of ſome of his legal expreſſions 7 ).“ Junius, it 
ſeemeth, did not underſtand the ' Termes del ley. In 
that opinion I concur, from a conſideration of the 


abſurd * and unconſtitutional doctrines of 


Junius. 
Well: He was a writer of political importance. 


Yet, he did not acquire this importance from izheri-. 


(4) Anti- Jacobi Rev. 1 1799. 5 347. 


W 1 Honor 
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tance, but by purchaſe : He ſcribbled himſelf, and 
was ſcribbled by others, into importance. Of 
e all the political writers,” ſays Junius himſelf (c), 
modeſtly, that have diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſince 
* the acceſſion of the Houſe, of Brunſwick to the 
„ throne of Great Britain, the Author of Junius!s 
Letters is undoubtedly one of the moſt eminent. 
bo Others have eſpouled as noble a cauſe, and with 
A JO but few or none with equal abilities.“ 
In his. Letters io the Freeholders of Antrim, in 1776, he 
claims to be. conſidered as the greateſt conſtitutional 
writer: Locke, he allows, did much; but Junius did 
more. Theſe are, no doubt, very weiglity reaſons, 
for acknowledging the great, importance of this poli- 
tical Writer. He was, however, a formidable anta- 
goniſt to en and A Poyerful A 5 
ene ent, 

By this brief invefligation of the queſtioh, who was 
| not the. Author of Junius, in general, we are led, by 
an eaſy progreſs, to, the inquiry, who was not, in par- 
ticular, the writer K. that famous paper. And, thus, 
freeing ourſelves, by. that inveſtigation, from prejudice, 
we ſhall proceed, 1 in the inquiry, with more coolneſs ; 
we : ſhall liſten to facts, and circumftances, with more 


attention ; and ſhall Judge with due ee con- 


cerning 10 myſterious queſtion. 


"OP ons Saoxviiee= oy 
Was one "af the reſpectable perſonages, to who om 
the letters of Junius were early, attributed, for the 
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Ce. Anecdotes! of the Author, prefixed » to the bro Bd. 1777, 
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purpoſe of deception : But, thoſe, who wiſhed to-con- 
ceal the truth, or to propagate the error, appear to 


have known little of The perſon accuſed, or of we | 
ſcribbler concealed. | 


Lord George Sackville was the third ſon of Lind), 
the firſt Duke of Dorſet, by Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Lieutenant General Colyear ; and was born on the 
26th of January 1715-16. He owed the firſt part of 
his ſcholaſtic education to Weſtminſter School, and 
the laſt: part to Trinity College, Dublin: He wrote 
'Latin verſes, while at Weſtminſter, on the acceffion 
of George zd; and he is ſaid to have, afterwards, 
done credit to his inſtructors at Dublin. He; how- 
ever, choſe arms for his profeſſion. He received 
his firſt commiſſion in T7375 ; and he roſe, by one- 
'and{twenty years of various, and Giſtinguithed, 'fer- 
vices, to be a Lieutenant General, a Privy Counfellor, 
and the Commander in Chief of the Britiſh forces in 
Germany. At the Battle of Minden, owing to ſome 
miſunderſtanding, which has not yet been clearly ex- 


| plained, he incurred the virtual cenſure '6f Prince Fe er- 


dinand of Brunſwick, the celebrated General of the 


tis 


tion of the late King, occafoned! his dilmifion Bo 


HIS HS 


At the commencetnent of 4 Haw 1881. möcht +. 


generally forgotten, and more is filently forgiven. On 
the acceſſion of his preſent Ma eſty y, Lord Sackville 
Wäg received at Court with the” race, which Courts 
ſeldom deny to high birth, ſenat6riat dignity, and co Con- 
ſiclerable talents. For this courtly reception, how- 
. was the government reviled, by the ſtudied acn- 


qi, = mony 
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mony ef the North Briton Cd). From theſe intima- 
tions, it is apparent, that Lord Sackville had not 
receivedſany unkindneſs from the King; and had not, 
conſequently, any: temptation to mingle ,in- City 
Politics, on behalf of: Wilkes, who had: reviked him, 
with: unproyoked: iRnature: Yet, wWäas the writing af 
the Letters of Junius attributed to Lord Sackville, on 
:L khow not what pretence, except the mere ſuſpicion 
f Sir William Draper. At. the age of fifty-three, 
Lord Sackville could not have any dne motive to re- 
vile the King, to criminate the government, and to 
promote the intereſts of Wilkes, to vchom he, cer- 
tainly, ewed no favours. The imputation of his being 
the writer of Junius's Epiſtles is, therefore, contrary to 
all the ſuggeſtions of common ſenſe; and is incunſiſtent 
with every rule of probability. Lord Sackville, when 
he heard, that the papers of Junius were imputed to 
him, voluntarily, diſavowed an imputation, which did 
ng credit ta his character. To a moſt reſpectable 
friend, a Fellow of the Royal Society, who then lived 
in habits. of intimacy with him, his Lordſhip privatehy 
ſaid, what be probably deſigned ſhiould be, publicly, 
repeated: ſhould be proud to be capable of 
5, wnting as Junius has done; but, there are many 
« paſſages, in his Ta I ſhould be very to 
4 have written. ene nel eee 

Lord Sackvilte became SN of State i in 17755 
and afterwards. a Peer vf. Parliament. He died, with 
the: fortitude of a Soldier, and the religinition: of A 
Chriſtian, on the'2 6th of Fray guſt 1785 Ce. 


(Ne. 1 3 5 7775 > 36 b ger 11 5 J 
- e) There is a full account of ' Sackville. 3 in ks Were 
E for September, and October, 178 5. 5 

| B 4 WILLIAM. 
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S WIILIAu GrRarnD HAMILTON" 

Has been ſuppoſed, with ſtill more confidence, to be 
the myſterious writer of Junius's letters. This gen- 
tleman was deſcended from the reſpectable family of 
Hamilton of Wiſhaw, in Ayrſhire, which family has 
lately fucceeded, by deſcent, in a reſplendent line of 
anceſtors, to the Peerage of Belhaven. He was the 
ſon of William Hamilton, of Lincoln's Inn, by Helen 
Bruce, the ſiſter of David Bruce, of Kinaird, and the 

aunt to James Bruce, the celebrated traveller. Wil- 
liam Hamilton left the Scotiſn, for the Engliſh; Bar, 
ſoon after the Union; and roſe, by his: talents, and 
application, to great eminence in his profeſſion, and 
lived to acquire abundant wealth. He became a 
Bencher of the Society, the Treaſurer! of Lincoln's 
Inn, in 4 85 ne uns on A 7 Ei eee, 
77 54 : 

William a: e e was Abet in Lincota%s 
Inn, on the 28th day of January 1528=9 . He 
was educated under tlie Reverend Doctor Barton at 
Wincheſter, and he afterwards entered; as a Gentle- 
man Commoner, th Oriel College, Oxford; where he 
aſſociated with: men, who werfe eminent for birth, 
1 n en ans alli: learried e he 


(f * " Lincoln: 5 — : "William Gerard n ſon of Wu. 
« liam Hamilton, Eſq; and Helen his wife, Was born January 
'« 28th, was baptited February 25th, 1728. OY 
{121 6 The above is a true copy. {rom che Regiſter of Baptiſms ker 

& in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, made this 5th day of November 1 * 
« by me Vie. Walker, Chaplain.” Fhis Certificate, by aſcer- 
taining the fact, fettles deciſively the differences of the literary 
e with 1 ep 0 250 age ay Een Gerard Hamilcen, 


f 5 8 85 diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of two Engliſh 
Odes, which were admired, for ſtrength of ſentiment, 
and elegance of language. In this Society, however, 
he diſſipated both his health, and his fortune : His 
diſſipation entailed upon him a paralytic affection, 
which gave a colour to his whole life. Here too, he 
incurred debts to the amount of L. 4,000 ſterling, 


which his father generouſly paid ; and this ſuggeſted 


to a man of his father's prudence, to entail his whole 
eſtate upon his ſon, for life, and upon his own bro- 
'thers, in ſuccefiion. _ | 


William Gerard Hamilton, intending to follow his | 


father's profeſſion, entered himſelf 1 in Lincoln's, Inn. 
But, his habits. of diſſipation, his expectation of 
wealth, and his paſſion for politics, diſqualified him 
for the purſuit of the object, which had been rather 
taken up, naturally, from his father, than choſen by 
himſelf. Soon after the deceaſe of his father, he be- 
came a Member of the Houſe of Commons, as repre- 
ſentative for Petersfield, | He continued on this great 
theatre, where he once diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and 
ought always to have ſhone, till the laſt year of his 
life 1609. It was Henry Fox, a noted ſtateſman of 
that age, who firſt diſcerned, in the youthful orator, 
talents for a popular aſſembly, though they flaſhed 
but for a night. This flaſh, howeyer, gave him a feat 
at. the Board of Trade, with Lord Halifax ; where he 


| 7 — In woah William Gai Hamilton was choſen for Poles 
field; in · 1761, for Fontefract; in 1768, for Old Sarum; in 1774. 


for Wareham; in 1780, for Wilton; in 1784, for Wilton; in 


1790, for Haſlemere: And he declined, at r election, in 1796. 
—[Parl, wo” | 


: continded | 
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continued to ſit, till his Lordſhip was appointed, in | 
March 1767, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (). 
When William Gerard Hamilton was entering into 
Political life, he felt the inconvenience of havin 
neglected ſtudy, during that period of youth, when 
ſtudy ought to be the only occupation. Thus feeling 
his defects, he naturally wiſhed for help: He became 
deſirous of the aſſiſtance of ſome: perſon of ſuperior 
attainments, to read with him the Latin, and the 
Greek, Claſficks : Edmund Burke was, accordingly, 
recommended to him, by a proper judge of cliffical 
Tore, as a fit maſter to read with him, in a critic: 
| manner, the ancient authors (i 5 Such was the com- 
mencement of the connection, between William 
| Gerard Hamilton, and Edmund Burke, which, though 
it did not laſt long, was undoubtedly | honourable to 
both parties. 5 
585 When Lord Taff was named Lord Lieutenant 


Lare his Secretary, at the age of thirty-two. | 


2014 


Edmund Burke, who was about the ſame age, was 
choſen for tbe Secretary of the Secretary. Lord 
Halifax opened the firſt Parliament of Ireland, during 

this reien, on the 11th of October 1761, with a ent | 


( On d z4th of Aprit 1 17 58 William Gerdid Hamilton 
Was appointed a Commiſſioner for Trade ; he was re- appointed, 
on the 1:th December 1756; again on the 24th December 175g; 
and again in January 1560; but he was not / appointed, on the 
21ſt of March 1761, when Lord Sandys was placed at the head of 
the Beard, in the room of. Lord eee was declared: Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland. Court Reg.) „ or 

Ci J have been told this anecdote by two fuck reſpeQable au- 
Wqrities, as leave not the leaſt doubt about the fact. . 
Y 


To-Juxivs,] THE APPENDIX. 11 
of leſs elegance than might have been expected from 
ſuch a concurrence of talents. It was, in this parlia- 
ment, that William Gerard Hamilton made ſome 
ſpeeches, which were ſufficient, at leaſt, to free him 
from the ſobriquet, which was improperly annexed to 
his name, It may be allowed, however, that he ſpoke, 
in that parliament, as cowards fight, when they are 
driven to the wall, by compulſion. | Fe inability of 
William Gerard Hamilton, as a public ſpeaker, was 
not owing to a defect of talents, but to a want of 
nerves. At the end of the ſeſſion, Lord Halifax re- 
turned, with great parliamentary applauſe, to Eng- 
land, where hie was placed at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, for a while; and was ſoon after appointed 
Secretary of State, in October 1762. | His influence, 
in this ſituation, procured for William Getard Ha- 
milton, on the zoth of September, 1763, the reſpec- 
table office of Chancellor of the Exchequet; in Treland, 

for kfe, on the reſignation of Sir Wilfiarf{ Yorke, who 

was allowed à penſion of twelve hundred pounds. 

1 an office, with the rank of a Privy Counſellor, 
was a proviſion, quite equal to his s pretenſions, amid 


'the comperitions of perſons, and the revolutions of 


parties. 

The year 1765, as it is the epoch cr a miniſterial 
change, alſo marks the period of the ſeparation of 
William G. Hamilton, and Edmund Burke, who both 
courted the fame miſtreſs, but with different talents, 
and diſſimilar addieſs, Time, and chance, have not 
| yet. revealed the .document, which contains the ge- 


nuine terms of their final diſunion. As if to ſupply 


* void, which this 9 occaſioned, William G. 
Hamilton 
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Hamilton ſolicited the friendſhip of the late Doctor 
rg Johnſon, who appears to have entered- with ardour 
into his views, whatever they were (&). 
I The uſual irreſolution of Hamilton, probably ob- 
ſtructed the original purpoſe of Johnſon. But, a 
friendly connection began, which was long continued 
by the generoſity of Hamilton, and the gratitude of 
- Johan ; who admired his converſation, which was 
only. forced, and eſteemed his bmi which was 
only offered, 7 15 
| William G. Hamilton Ee his ice of - wy 
cellor af the Exchequer, one: and twenty years: And, 
hen a new policy required, that the duty of the 
Chancellor. of the Exchequer. in Ireland, ſhould be 
diſcharged, as i in England, in Proper, perſon, and with 
official reſponſibility, he reſigned it for an annual pen- 
ſion of _ two, thouſand , pounds. In the, mean time, 
Va 8. Hamilton was not idle: J He intrigued 
: e much, though he publiſhed little ; 
4 ol be died moſt of the great queſtions, which 
before the parliament, during an intereſting 
—_ in order that he might have an opinion to 
give, without n making. a pech. He died, on a the 16th 


% On the 26th of gebe 27 Johnſqn. made. a prayer 
on his © engaging in For ir tes with H n. ” . [Boſw. Life, 


Prey i. p. 254] 


77 Wi en Johnſon was Pare ory 'by a long indifpotition,. in 
1783, Hamilton offered him, by Dr. Brockleſby, money, which, as 
it was not wanted, was declined: This act of friendſhip induced, 
however, Johnſon to write Hamilton two admirable. MY which 


are eg Dy Boſwell. 158 vol. iii. p 5. 501. ee 1— 
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of July 1796 (m); leaving by a ſhort will, with 


ſeveral codicils, his natural daughter, Charlotte Ged- 
dicot, reſiduary legatee. His books were fold by 


auction; but, a very large collection of manuſcripts, 


which were chiefly of his own compoſing, was, cau- 


tiouſſy, reſerved, for the inſtruction of poſterity. 
Of this perſon, it has been ſtill more confidently 
ſaid, that he wrote the Epiſtles of Junius: For, the 


« ſtory is, that ſingle-ſpeech Hamilton informed one 


«. of his friends, that the Junius of the morning con- 
« tained ſuch and ſuch paſſages, and that till the 


60 ſubſequent day no ſuch Junius made his appear- 


< ance:” Wilkes, and his aſſociates, thought this 


ſtory ſufficiently authenticated; but, they alſo thougit 


it ſufficiently accounted for, by the ſuppoſition, that 


Woodfall had ſhewn the: letter to Hamilton, 5 
preceding day, and mentioned his intention of inſert 


ing it, but had been, unexpectedly, prevented (u). 
Before we draw concluſions from fiich a ſtory, all its 
circumſtances of limitation, and explanation, ought to 
be attended to. The unqualified propoſition, then, 
is, that a Privy Counſellor of Ireland, and the King's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in that kingdom, pub- 


liſhed letters, reviling the King 8 government, and 


Cc m. Gent. Mag. p. 702, Which ſtates his age, mitakingly, « at 
ſixty- nine, inſtead of fixty-ſeven. He was buried in the chancel 
vault of the church of St. Martin in the Fields, Weſtminſter. His 


father bequeathed him, {pecifically, a ſnuff- box, with a picture of 


Mary Queen of Scots, in the lid of it: What became of this ſnuff- 


box, which ought to have defended, as an heirloom, I could not 


learn: Perhaps, it was ſent to the broker's, with ſome ancient fa- 
mily pictures. 


. See the letter of Mr. C. B. i in the lende les. FOR 
July, 1799, p. 348. 


reflecting 
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rellecting on the King's perſon. That a politician, 
Whoſe great defect was want of nerves, publiſhed 
libels, which, to write, required the greateſt intrepidity, 
and, to publiſh, incurred uncommon” riſque, is an im- 
probability, which requires the ſtrongeſt proof. The 
propoſition ſuppoſes, that William Gerard Hamilton, 
at the age of forty, when men art ſeldom fools, with 
an ample proviſion, would act, like an adventurer of 
two- and- twenty, who had a fortune to make, or to 
retrieve; that he . would continue, for years, to act, 
without a motive, offenſively to thoſe, who had not 
injured him, and riſque much, on the hope of little. 
The propoſition ſuppoſes, alſo, that he would revile 
the adminiſtration, whereof his friend Lord Halifax 
formed a part Co; that his well known intimacy 
with Lord Mansfield did not prevent him from per- 
ſecuting that great Judge, with unrelenting malevo- 
lence. Moreover, the propoſition ſuppoſes, that Wil- 
lam Gerard Hamilton would revile Doctor Johnſon, 
whoſe friendſhip he courted, becauſe he wanted his 
why help 0 p 7 ae JO oy youre view of the pro- 
; 73 » on ition, 
* (0) The firſt Letter of Junius is dated January 21ſt, 17693 
the laſt on January 21ſt, 1772: Lord Halifax was made Privy 


Seal, on February gth, 1770; and Secretary of State, January | 
229, 1771; and he died, on the 12th June of the ſame year. 


(2) Junius cenſured him in that coarſe language, which he/ 
uſed, at times, „An exceptionable paſſage in the conduct of 
« Junius [ Edmund Burke] when he laviſhed panegyric, before a 
« great aſſembly, on the flagitibus author of an infamous pam 
« phlet, entitled, the FALSE ALARM; a pedantic pedagogue, who 
after having ſpent half a century of his life in cultivating a 
« rooted aatipathy to the family on the throne, and the moſt 


< rancorous abuſe of the Hanover ſucceſſion, had accepted of that 
* gratuitous. 


-» | : _ 
” 


Go" 
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poſition, every probability forbids our belief of a ſtory, 
which, however confidently told, is very looſely ſup- 
ported. I will confirm this improbability by a proof, 
which wiſe men have deemed deciſive. I have been 
aſſured by perſons, who were intimately connected 
with William Gerard Hamilton, that when he drew 
towards his latter end, he ſaid to them : * That as 
he ſuppoſed, there would be hereafter ſome in- 
« quiries made, about the writer of Junius, he would 
« aflure them, that /e was not; but that he knew, 
„ who was the author of that paper.” We thus ſee 
a man, who acted, myſteriouſly, all his life-time, dying 
with myſtery in his mouth, as there is, indeed, al(s: 
myſtery in his will. I can eaſily credit him, when he 
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et gratuitous emolument front the Crown, which he had conſtantſy 
* ſtigmatized as the wages of iniquity, and in his old age moſt 
0 ſervilely proſtituted his pen, for that wretched hire he had ſo 
« long and loudly condemned. And yet, becauſe this formal pe- 
« dant could expatiate on trifles, ſwell inſigniſicance by amplitica-, 
tion, give verboſity to ſenſe, and pompoſity to ſound, he was de- 
« fended by Junius [Ed. Burke] as a paragon of i integrity; as if 
men of letters were privileged to betray their country, and the 
« ſuperior knowledge of what is right entitles men to do wrong. 
cc {Pref. Anecdotes of Junius to his Edition of 1771.}” In this 
manner, mult we ſuppoſe, William Gerard Hamilton to have writ- 

ten of Jonſon, whom he admired, and courted. The above quo- 

tation furniſhes a happy ſpecimen of the genuine balderda/ſh of 
Junius, who expatiates on trifles, ſwells inſignificance by amplifica- 
tion, ſubſtitutes ſophiſtry for ſenſe, and verboſity for ſound: As 
ſoldiers cannot draw their ſwords in a nobler cauſe, than the ſup- | =, 
port of the laws; men of letters cannot uſe their pens more 
honourably, than by defending their couutry, when its eſtabliſh... 
ments are undermined by faction; and attacked by anarchy. Su- 
perior knowledge ought to underſtand, that it is but wretched. 
logick, - which ſuppoſes the point, that of any goes: we ought to to 
prove. 


e ſays, 
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16 THE APPENDIX. lwirn REGARD 
ſays, t that he was not the writer of Junius's Letters; 
becauſe I think he was incapable of writing them; but 
J do not believe, that he knew the author; becauſe 
the writer was too cunning to reveal his important 
ſecret; and William Gerard Hamilton, like other 
profeſſed politicians, always thought himſelf a ſkilful 
diver into the profound below the common current of 
life, although he ſwam on the mere ſurface of Rain 
as a N —_— (9)- 


nn BURKE.— 


T bere are very intelligent perſons, who oy: 
fay, as they were not cured of their dogmatiſm by the 
ſceptical reaſonings of his biographers, that this un- 
common , man , was the real Zuther, of Jain 8 
Letters... i. ; 

The Burkes of Taka are e defoendet; either 4. 
rectly, or collaterally, from the great de Burgh of 
feudal times. Edmund Burke was the ſon of John 
Burke, of the city of Dublin, gentleman. About the 
exact time of his birth there is ſome doubt. His bio- 
grapher tells, that he was born, in the city of Dublin, 
on the 1ſt of January 1730: On the contrary, the 
Regiſter of Trinity College, which records the admiſ- 


(9) A moſt reſpectable friend, who knew Hamilton from his 
youth, has written to me as follows: Gerard Hamilton had 
abilities ſufficient, and abilities of that ſort, as made it highly 
4 probable he wrote Junius; but, at the time, we of his acquaint- 
« ance, all agreed, that he had not political courage enough; as 
« caution was a great feature in his character.“ Almon, who. 
knew moſt of the political intrigues of thoſe ardent times, ſays 
that William Gerard Hamilton, who ſpent many an . in his 
leur, did not write * | 


v6 Joxivs,) THE APPENDIX. TY 
fion of Edmund Burke into that celebrated ſeminary, | 


counts his age at ſixteen, when he was admitted into 


it a penſioner, on the 14th of April 1743 fr). He 


received the rudiments of learning at the ſchool of 
Balynore; he compleated his knowledge of letters at 
the univerſity of Dublin. From this eminent ſeat of 
learning he departed, probably, in 1748. A ftory is 
told of Edmund Burke, that his firſt ambition conſiſted 


in a deſire to ſucceed his countryman Dr. Hutchinſon, 


as profeſſor of moral phileſophy, in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow. But, as Dr. Hutchinſon died, while Ed- 

mund Burke was, in years, only a boy, and in aca- 
demic honours, only a ſcholar, this tale, which e 
mew ING ws bees 1 22765 be true (* 9. 


— 


e The Beanies ef Edmend Burke, p. 11 1945, eber 


« 14. Edmundus Burke, Penſ. filius Johannis, Gen. annum agens 
« 16, natus Dublinii, educatus ſub ferula M. Shakelton. Tut. D. 
«« Pellifier.” Elected a Scholar of the Houſe 26th of May 1746 
commenced A. B. the 23d of February 1747-5: But he does not 
appear to have been elected a Native, who is entitled to an annual 
ſtipend after a certain ſtanding. I follow the evidence of this 
Record, which is the beſt evidence, till the Record of his wane! 


js produced. 195 . | 3 4; 


Dr. Francis Hutchinſon Id at Dublin, md Sth ol 


N 1746. [Scots Mag. 398. The Univerſity of Glaſgow, 
who have the right of nomination to this chair, elected, in 
room of Dr. Hutchinſon, on the 1ſt of October 1746, Mr. Thomas , 
Craigie, the Profeſſor of Hebrew in the Univerſity of St. Andrews. 
Hb. 45 .] Ia April 1752, the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith was 
elevated to thiy chair, on the deceaſe of Craigie. [Ib. 214-] At 
* epoch, indeed, the ſtory would apply to Edmund Burke. And, 
r. Smith was ſucceeded by the excellent Dr. Thomas Reid, on 


the 22d ent 2764 (Ib. 292], _ ia, i pp 
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It is material to remark, that Edmund Burke firſt 
came forth, as a political writer, againſt the noted 
demagogue Doctor Lucas, in 1749: His youthful 
mind perceived the pernicious tendency of levelling 
doctrines; and his forward talents. expoted the dan- 
gerous conſequences of democratic innovations (19. 
About the year 1752, Edmund Burke. left Dublin, 
and Lucas, for the very diſſimilar; ſcenes of London, 
and the Temple; and exchanged faction, and wrang-: 
hag, for the law, and love: Which ef the Temples 
had the honour to teach the Engliſh law to Edmund 
Burke we are not told; but it is certain, that he mar- 
ried, while he was yet a templax, Jane Mary Nugent, 
the accompliſhed daughter of Doctor Nugent, a 
woman, who, during the various fortunes of her 
haſband, ſhowed; by her conduct, that ſhe was . 
thy:of the choice of ſuch a mann. 

We may eaſily ſuppoſe, that the law Gd n not «oft 
gether engroſs the time and talents of Edmund Burke. 
He. read, with attention, and ſcorn, the works-. of 
Lord Bolingbroke, which, When publiſhed by Mal- 
loch, were preſented by the grand jury of Weſtminfter, 
as à nuiſance. Burke now attacked Bolingbfoke, as 
he had formerly attacked Lucas; from the fame ho- 
nourable matives: He abhorred the principles, and 
ppofed the practices, of both, from a cohviction of 
eit dangerous tendency. in May 756. he pub- 
| S 06A firſt pamphlet; A Vindica- 
tion of Natural Society; or a View of the Miſeries 

* arifing to Mankind from 9 1 Pes of Artificial 


8 0 The Life « of Burke, p. 19. . 
« Society: 


* a 


a 


* Society: By a late noble Writer?” Trony appears 
upon the face of the title page with à light ſufficiently 
ſtrong : Yet, the ſtyle, and ſophiſtry, of Bolingbroke; 
are ſo artfully imitated, that the crities were impoſed 
upon, as they uſually are, by putting on the ſpectacles 
of ſelf-ſufficiency, - For the copy-right of this eighteen- 
penny pamphlet, which was publiſhed by Cooper, Ed- 
mund. Burke was paid fix guineas. I have heard it 
wittily remarked, that Burke received fix pounds for 
ſowing the ſeeds of French principles, and a thouſand 
for ſpoiling the harveſt (a): But, wit, and truth, ſel- 
dom play their coraſeations long together, in an ann 
e 5 

We had now commenced our war WAY France 
abt American boundaries. Every tongue talked, 
in 1756, about our American rights; and every pen 
feribbled about our checks by land, and our ſucceſſes 


by ſea: While curioſity was awake, and inquiry was 
active, Edmund Burke produced, in April 1757, An 


Account of the European Settlements in America.“ 
He was paid for the copy-right of this hiſtory, which 
was received with an univerſal welcome, fifty guineas, 


Of this work, he would never admit, that he was the 


author. Vet, fuch are its comprehenſive brevity, and 
its elegant precifion, that this book is not unworthy 
of the genius, and talents of Edmund Burke. I do 


not however ſay, but that a man of more elaboration 


than the author, with American Records at his hand, 
could detect in it many inaccuracies on; r and 


: expoſe magy deficiencies of policy. | 


8 J Edmund Burke e a thouſand ese for the produce 
of his celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution. 


63 It 
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It is curious to remark, that the taſte. of Burke 
correſponded with the judgment of Hume, in hiſtoric 
writing : They, both. concurred in approving fimpli- 
city of ſtyle, and ſtrength of remark. Upon theſe 
principles, Edmund Burke engaged, at a ſubſequent 
day, in writing a hiſtory of. England, which proceeded 
to the preſs ; but it was ſupprefled, from a conſidera- 
tion of the popular prevalence of Hume's hiſtory, It 

is eaſy to perceive, from an examination of his European 
\ Settlements, that Burke, in hiſtory, would have ſhewn, 
like Hume, great profundity, of obſervation, and. ele- 
gance of narrative; but with all, great want of ela- 
boration. 

Edmund Burke was too 5 at that period of his 
lie, for hiſtorical zeſearch : But he produced ſoon after, 
«A philoſophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
< of the Sublime and Beautiful.” Of this elegant 
2 Johnſon, remarked, . „We have an example of 
« true criticiſm in Burke's Eflay on the Sublime and, 
« Beautiful.” It was criticized by Murphy, with 
ſuch extent of obſervation, and ſuch vigour of ſtyle, | 
as to have induced competent judges to attribute the 
criticiſm to Johnſon. For a little book, which was 
thus ſaid to bave given an example of zrue criticiſm, 
Burke received from the bookſeller twenty guineas, 

from his father a hundred pounds, and from the 
Public, laſting reputation, as a writer. 

Invigorated by, all thoſe. motives, Edmund Backs. 
— engaged in a work, which will tranſmit his cele- 
brity through as long a period, and with as laſting 
renown, as his Eſſay on the Sublime and Beautiful. In 


April 17 58, he entered into an engagement, = a bun- 
dred 
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dred pounds a year, to compile the Annual Repifter ; 
comprehending a vero of the hiſtory, politics, and litera- 
ture of the year. On theſe three topicks, it is eaſy to 
trace, in the Aunual Reg iſter, the effuſions of the heart, 
and the ſketches of the hand of Burke, which gave 


an high colouring to the pages of this uſeful work, 


during every period of his fortunes. Much of the 
meaner matter, ſuch as ſtate- papers, projects, bap- 
tiſms, burials, and preferments, was, doubtleſs, ſup- 
plied by inferior hands; by ſhopmen, and printers, 
Edmund Burke had now contrived ſome employment 
for himſelf; though perhaps not full occupation, for A 
mind of ſuch vigour, and activity. 


The time was at length come, when he was to engage 
in an employment of a very different fort. His early 


connection with William Gerard Hamilton, naturally, 
led him out of the primroſe path of literature, into 
the thorny ways of politics. When Lord Halifax 
went to Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, William Gerard 
Hamilton accompanied him as the Secretary, with 
Edmund Burke, for his private Secretary. At Dublin, 
Hamilton and Burke lived together, in the ſame 
houſe, as their connection ſuggeſted, and their buſineſs 


required. Lord Halifax's adminiſtration was ably 


conducted, and ended happily. Hamilton ſecured 
for himſelf the Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and for Burke, a penſion of three hundred pounds a 
year. In June 1762, Lord Halifax was placed at 
the head of the Admiralty : and the two Secretaries 


remained in. Ireland, under the Earl of Northum- | 


berland, the new Lord Lieutenant, till the appoint- 
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ment of Lord Drogheda, as his Secretary, towards the 
end of 1763. 

But, alas} the two Secretaries, od companions, 
Hamilton, and Burke, were ſoon, as politicians, to 
part for ever. With talents leſs uſeful, and brilliant, 
than Burke's, Hamilton enjoyed a high rank, and a 
conſiderable office, without a family to provide for: 
Burke was amply qualified by nature, and ſtudy, for 
private converſation, for public ſpeaking, and for 
writing, in almoſt every mode. Seeing that it was 
impoſſible to fix the irreſolution, or to rouſe the indo- 
tence of Hamilton, during times of perturbation, in 
which ambition cannot be idle, Burke gave bim epiſ- 
tolary notice, © that he muſt politically aſſociate with 
E men of more active exertions ;” having a family to 
maintain, and talents to difpoſe of (x). He at the 
fame time rehinquiſhed the penſion, which he owed to 
his NT with Hamilton. Acting thus, like a 
wiſe man, who knew the world, and diſcerning the 
ftage, on which he could act, Edmund Burke became 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, as 
the firſt Lord of the Treaſury, in July 1965. He 
ſoon after came into Parliament, wherein having 
greatly diſtinguiſned himſelf, he was equally noticed 
by the wort. The place, he feſt repreſented in Par- 
liament, was Wendover, through the recommendation 
of Lord Ve erney; ; with whom, on this occaſion, com- 
menced an intimacy, which other interefts, in the end, 
converted into diſagreement. Burke adhered, during 
every change of miniſters, to the fortunes of the e 


© The Life of Bur 


quis, 
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quis, whether adverſe, or fortunate, Amidſt the claſh 
of parties, which ſucceeded the ſhifting of power, 
Burke produced ſeveral pamphlets, which at once 
ſhowed the vigour of his mind, proved the utility of 
his talents, and ſtrengthened his connections. In 
1769, he publiſhed 4s Obſervation, on the preſent State 
of the Nation; and the © Sentiments of an Engliſh 
« Frecholder )): In May 1770, he gave out his 
< Thoughts on the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents, 
which Mrs. MEAulay anſwered, as not being fuffi- 
ciently democratical. He continued his exertions, 
gained great popularity, role to high diſtinctions, in the 


ſtate, became the object of general admiration, and 


died, on the 8th of July 1797, full of "_ and crowned 
with honourable fame. 

The taſk of writing the life of Edmund Burke has 
been already executed by abler pens. In giving this 
ſketch, I had no other object, than, merely, to lay a 
Proper foundation, for the ſuperſtructure of Proofs, 


which I now propoſe to ſubmit to the candid reader, | 


that this uncommon perſon was not the writer of 
3 Letters. 1 
He was early uſpected, and is, at this day, confi- 
dunty conſidered, as the real author of thoſe well 
known political papers. In October 1771, there was 
a letter, under the ſignature of ZENO, addreſſed « to 
„Jon tus, alias Edmund, the Jeſuit of St. Omers (2). 2 
About the ſame time, he was more expreſsly charged, 
as the author, bya writer, who did know the fecter. 


WP ee of Bowyety p. 4 
. Gent. Mag., 1771, p. 457. 
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While the proſecutions were carrying on againſt tbe 
publiſhers of thoſe libels, © The genuine Letters of 
Junius, to which are prefixed Anecdotes of the 
« Author,” were re-publiſhed, in a pamphlet, without 
the name of the printer, or bookſeller. The internal 
evidence of theſe prefatory ancedotes demonſtrate, that 
they were written by Junius himſelf. They exhibit 
his figures, and inaccuracies; his ſophiftry, and confi- 
dence; his vigour, and brilliancy: And, in the true 
ſpirit of Philosjunius, he is diligent to praiſe himſelf, 
« 2s the moſt eminent writer on politics, ſince the 
e acceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick.” This is, 
certainly, one of the moſt artful, and audacious, pub- 
lications, which the world has ever witnefled. The 
writer aſſumes, with his uſual dexterity, that Edmund 
Burke was the Author, and calls him Junius, through- 
out the anecdotes, without once mentioning the name 
of Burke: But, the anecdote· writer gives an outline of 
his life. He mentions'Burke's © Vindication of Na- 
< tural Society; he ſpeaks of his Origin of the 
* Sublime; he cenſures his Conſiderations on the 
« Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents:“ And, he thus, 
incidentally, detracts from the talents, and conſiſtency, 
of Edmund Burke; adding, for the purpoſe of decep- 
tion, what he knew to be untrue, * that though the 
« ſtyle, and ſentiment, of the following letters be im- 
< puted to one writer, the materials of information, 
« with which they abound, were furniſhed by different 
& hands. Junius is, in this view, a Jux ro.“ 
The malignant artifice of theſe prefatory anecdotes, 
Edmund Burke had penetration enough to fee : And, 
| from what be ſaw, we may perceixe the cauſe, why: * 
| Veen 


To Jux1vs.] THE APPENDIX. 25 
voluntarily diſclaimed being the writer of Junius's 
Letters to the late Dr. Johnſon ; why he aſſured Sir 
William Draper, that he was not the author; why 
he ſpoke to Mr. C— B— about Junius, in ferms of 
diſguſt. Add to theſe ſtrong circumſtances what 
ſeems to be a decifive proof : When the genuine edi- 
tion of Ju xius was publiſhed by H. S. Woodfall, in 
1772, under the legitimate authority of the real au- 
thor, the prefatory anecdates of the prior edition, be- 
ing no longer wanted, were entirely ſuppreſſed: This, 


then, is a virtual declaration of Junius himſelf, that 


Edmund Burke was not the author of Junius's Let- 
ters: And, we now perceive, that the prefatory anec- 
dotes, which were intended to delude, are- at length 
brought, inſtructively, to undeceive all thoſe, who 
read for information, and amuſement, rather than for 
cavil, and diſputation, : 

Moreover, the internal evidence, whether we con- 


ſider the ſtyle, or the ſentiment, furniſhes ſtronger 


proof, Burke, in his ſtyle, has his figures ; but they. 
are chaſte, and correct. Junius too abounds in figures, 
without number, or correCtnels, or propriety. Burke 


would never have made Draper repoſe like Damiens, 


upon a bed of torture. Burke was a friend of govern- 
ment, by habit, and was only an oppoſitioniſt, by 
chance: Junius was an anarchiſt from nature, and 
ſtudy, and practice; nor could he write on politics, 
without inculcating revolutionary principles. And 
while Junius was writing thus democratically, Burke 
publiſhed his Thoughts on the preſent Diſcontents, which 
were avowed to be ariſtocratical ; and which Junius 
(entire, « as "I expoſed the bare face of the 
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s partifan (a).“ Burke always ſpoke with venera- 
tion of the Marquis of Rockingham, conſtantly de- 
fended the principles of his adminiſtration, and ad- 
hered ſteadily to his party, while his party adhered to 
themſelves: Junius ſpoke, contemptuouily, of the 
Rockingham adminiſtration (5). Thus, were Burke, 
and Junius, as contrary to each other, as contraries 
caa be: As government to anarchy ; as ariſtocracy to 
democracy; as legiſlative regulation to ſeditious in- 
novation. When Draper, like a gentleman, aſked 
Burke, whether he were the author of Junius, Burke, 
like a man of ſenſe, and ſpirit, told him, that he was 
not the author: Had he been conſcious of , guilt, he 
would have acted, as Junius ſaid he did, with petu- 
lance, and impropriety, and defiance (c). None, 
but ſuch a lampooner, as Mathias, would remain ſu- 
| ſpiciouſly filent, when he is charged with what degrades 
him, as a writer, and diſgraces him as a man, if he 
were not conſcious of guilt, and fearful of detection. 
Add to all thoſe proofs a ſtory, which the late Charles 
Townſhend, one of the deputy Tellers of the Exche- 
quer, uſed to repeat, namely, that he one day met 
Burke, in Bond-itreet, full of indignation ; and, in- 
quiring the cauſe, Burke ſaid, that ſome good-natured 
friend had revived the report of his being the author 
of Junius. Wilkes, who received many letters from 

Junius, © ſcouted the notion of Mr. Burke being the 
F author of\the epiſtles under 828 mehnowe hg- 
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nature (d).“ After ſo many proofs, which carry 

5 conviction with them, it is unneceſſary to repeat what 
Burke ſaid, in parliament, with regard to Junius; 
becauſe his ſpeech was leſs grave, in its manner, than 
his private aſſeverations, and leſs concluſive, i in its in- 
een than his avowed ſentiments. 


—Jox Dux NIN, Lord A$HBURTON— 


Was one of thoſe ſingular men, who, by his talents, 
and ſucceſs, as a lawyer, made great party connections; 
and by means of his party connections, obtained a 
peerage. He was appointed ſolicitor-general, in De- 
cember 1767, and reſigned his office, in March 1770; 


he was made chancellor of tlie dutchy of Lancaſter, in 


March 1782, and died in March 1783, at the age of 
fifty- three G ). Now; the propoſition, with regard 
to this eminent man, and great lawyer, is, that he, 
being his Majeſty's ſolicitor-general, did, on the rgth 
of December 1769, write, and publiſh, a libellous 
letter, reviling the king's government, inſulting the 
king's perſon, and impugning that fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Britiſh conſtitution, which inſures the 
king's impeccability. Of this Poſition, ſuch is the 


improbability, that it would require, to prove it, 


ſtronger evidence, than proofs of holy writ : Such is 
its abſurdity, that it cannot be made more abſurd by 
any argument, nor more ridiculous by any ſarcaſm. 


(4) See Mr. C- B's letter in the Anti-Jacobin Rev. for 


July, p. 347. 
{e) Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 717. There are alſo anecdotes of 


Lord Aſhburton, in the European Mag. 1798, p. 81. 
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| —Joun RokkRTS.— 


Of hin it uſed to be aſſerted, by the late Iſrael 
Maduit, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Confidera- 
tions on the German Mar, and thought, becauſe he 
knew much, that he knew every thing, that he was 
the writer of the Letters of Junius. Maduit uſed to 
aſſign, as his reaſon for that conjecture, what did 
little credit to his logic, that John Roberts, a man of 
talents, who had been connected with the Pelhams, 


died in 1772, ſix months after e had craig to 
_ write, under that fignature. 


John Robeits, from being a clerk in the Tieaſu 7 
became private ſecretary to Henry Pelham, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who died, in 17 54. John Ro- 
berts came into parliament for Harwich, in 1761, and 


continued to repreſent this borough, during his life. 
He; took his place at the Board of Trade, in Octo- 


ber 1761, in the room of Andrew Stone; but, he 


was ſuperſeded, by the appointment of Lord Orwell, 


in December 1752: He was again appointed, by the 
recommendation of the old Duke of Newcaſtle, to 
the ſame place, on the 20th July 1765, in which he 
uninterruptedly continued till his deceaſe, on 1 the 13th 


and 177% 2. 


Ws Court geg.; Gent. Mag. 1772, p. 373. There i is a monu- 
mental {tone in Weſtminſter Abbey, „To the memory of John 
Roberts, Eſq; ſecretary to the Right Honourable Henry Pelham, 
miniſter of ſlate to King George zd. This marble was erected by 


his three ſurviving ſiſters, Suſannah, Rebecca, and Dorothy, 1776.” 
The Gentleman's Magazine, which records his death, will preſerye 
| his memory longer, than the pious marble of his . ſiſters. 


The 


. THE APPENDIX. 29 
The propoſition, with regard to John Roberts, then; 
15, that he, being one of his Majeſty's commiſſioners 
for the affairs of Trade and Plantations, did, on the 
19th of December 1769, write a libelous letter, re- 
viling the King's perſon, and inſulting the King's go- 
vernment. Maduit, when he made his gueſs, neither 
recollected dates, nor regarded circumſtances ; neither 
did he advert, that Junius ceaſed to write, under that 
famous ſignature, in January 1772, and that John 
Roberts, who appears to have been an honeſt man, 
and a good ſubject, did not die till July in the ſame 
year (9. A conjecture, which violates probability, 
no one needs be athamed to Ws 0 ca nor n to 
diſbelieve. F ä 


£2444 


— 8314 


8 '—CrtanLEs Lror p 


Oed a learned education to Weſtminſter, and to 
Cambridge; being admitted a ſcholar of St. Peter 
in 1749, at the age of fourteen, and elected to Cam- 
N in 17 54 (4 MT He thence paſſed, i in the tract 


(eg) John Roberts of Albemarle- ſtreet left a will; dhereaf bis 
two unmarried fifters, Suſan, and Rebecca, were appointed the 
executrixes. He bequeathed a thouſand pounds to his couſin, 
John Hughſon, partly from affection, and partly, for che trouble of 
ſorting his papers, for the purpoſe of delivering thoſe, which did 
not belong to the. teſtator's affairs, to “ his honoured patroneſs, 
Eady Catherine Pelham,“ to whom he bequeatheq gold repeating 
watch, that he thankfully acknowledged to have received by her 
hands. He deviſed his whole eſtate, real, and en 1120 
equally divided among his four ſiſters. 443 


ol 259 The Lift of the ſcholars of St. Peter ah ur 
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of many an able man, into the Treaſury, as a Clerk; 
and thene went into the Exchequer, as a Deputy 
Teller. He was, certainly, an ingenious perſon, who 
wrote ſeveral pamphlets, which are now forgotten, 
amidſt a vaſt collection of political lucubrations, of 
meaner quality. He died inteſtate, on tbe 2ad of 
January 1773 (i): And, on the-2oth-of July, admi- 
niſtration of his effects was granted to his brother, the 
Reverend Doctor Philip Lloyd, the Dean of Norwich ; 
his mother having men e her out 
right. 
Of Charles Lloyd 1 is ſaid, that he was the * | 
of Junius's Letters; becauſe there were found, by 
Jomebody, after his deceate, among his papers, ſome 
documents, that diſcovered him to have been the 

writer of thoſe Epiſtles z Epiſtles which required the 
attention of years, uncommon capacity, and peculiar 
habits to write; and which expoſed him to the riſque 
of ruin, without any adequate object. 

With reſpect to him, the propoſition, bed is, that 
a Clerk of the Treaſury, and a Deputy Teller of the 
Exchequer, at the age of thirty-four, did compoſe 
Epiſtles, which reflected on the King's miniſters, and. | 
reviled the King's perſon ; that he intrigued, as a re- 
former, with Wilkes; and, as a politician, entangled. 
himſelf in the inextricable mazes of City- politics. b 
He, who hopes, that this ſtory . ſhould. be credited, 
would do well to remember, that groſs improbabilities, 
require the ſtrongeſt ae to latisfy a reaſonable a 
thinker. 
(i) 3 Mag. 1773, p. 48. | 

5 SAMUEL 
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— SAMUEL Dy ER. | 


Of able perſon, it is alſo ſaid, that dons 
ments were found, after his deceaſe, among his papers, 
which fatisfied the finder, whoever he were, that Sa- 
muel Dyer was the writer of Junius's Letters. But, 
two contradictory propofitions cannot both be true: 
If Charles Lloyd muſt be deemed the author, becauſe 
papers were found in his repoſitories, which aſcer- 
tained the fact, Samuel Dyer could not be the author: 

If Samuel Dyer muſt be deemed the author of Ju- 
nius's Letters, becauſe papers were found in his repo- 
fitories, which aſcertained the fact, Charles Lloyd 
could not be the author of bis lame enen | 

Epullles. | 
Samuel Dyer was the 00 of a ele in the city 
of London, who roſe to eminence, and wealth, by his 
induſtry. His parents, who were diſſenters, early 
deſtined their fon; for the diſſenting miniſtry. His 
more early education, he received from Profeſſor 
Ward, and Doctor Dodderidge: He proſecuted his 
ſtudies under Doctor Hutchinſon, in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, where he applied himſelf to metaphytics, 
and peruſed the Greek moraliſts. As Dr. Hutchins 
ſon died, as we have ſeen, in 1746, Dyer muſt, of 
courſe, bave ſtudied at Glaſgow before that year. He, 
at length, repaired to Leyden, in order to read He- 
brew under Schultens, the celebrated orientaliſt. At 
the end of two years, he returned to England, emi- 
nently ſkilled in the languages, ancient, and modern, 
2 great mathematician, and an intelligent naturaliſt: 
Added to all theſe- lowments, he had a temper ſo 

| 5 W en mild, 


32 55 THE APPENDIX. [Wirt xzeans 
mild, and a converſation ſo modeſt, as to attract at- 
tention, and to gain eſteem: Though he was a filent, 
rather than a talkative, perfon, he received many a 
ſummons, which he obeyed with the alacrity of a 
man of pleaſure, rather than of a man of ms to 
dinners, and card-parties. -_ 
Dyer made no haſte, Wasen to be a diſſenting 
miniſter. During this ſtate of heſitation, Doctor 
Chandler employed him, for a ſuitable reward, to 
tranſlate into Latin the religious tracts of Doctor 
Daniel Williams, for the purpoſe of gratuitous diſtri- 
bution: But, Dyer had made little progreſs, before 
the taſk grew irkſome ; and the compleating of the 
tranſlation was put into a more induſtrious hand. 
Dyer ſhowed, on this occaſion, to his friends, that 
averſion from labour, which accompanied him through 
life. He now commenced a man of the world, whoſe 
company was courted, becauſe his accompliſhments 
were admired. On the 24th of April 1760, he was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society. Soon after 
the eſtabliſnment of the Literary Club, in 1764, he 
became an aſſociate with Johnſon, Burke, and other 
eminent characters, of that period. From his admi- 
ration of a French book, entitled Les ' Mzurs, Dyer 
was induced to tranſlate it into Engliſh, for Cave, the 
printer: Yet, his indolence could not be induced, by 
any motive, to compleat his undertaking. He was 
now ſtrongly preſſed by Johnſon, and his other lite · 
rary friends, to write the life of Eraſmus: But, his 
ſettled habits of inattention, to any ſerious employ- 
ment, reſiſted every effort of friendly perſuaſion.” 
He was, however, induced; by the entreaties of Sharp, 


the ſurgeon, to engage in a work of leſs labour, 
tha 


Fo Junius) THE APPENDIX. 33 
the reviſion of the old tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, 
for which, having by an unuſual effort of perſeverance 
compleated it, he received, from the liberality of. 

Tonſon and Draper, the bookſellers, two hundred 

pounds. This effort ſeems to have greatly fatigued 
him; and he ſoon fell back into a deplorable ſtate of 
helpleſs indolence. Yet, he was not diſqualified from 
acting as a commiſſary to the troops in Germany, 
which he left in 1763, without the accumulation of a 
commiſtary's fortune. 

For his maintenance, in this courſe of voluptuous 
idleneſs, he enjoyed, by the death of his relations, 
about F. 8,000. in the public funds; which, after a 
while, he inveſted in the fluctuating ſtock of the Eaſt 
India Company. At the conteſted election, in April 
1769, he tried, without ſucceſs, to be choſen a Director 
of the great machine of this commercial corporation (. 
He became a buyer of the public ſecurities, on time, 

and violated his engagements: He entered into real 
bargains for ſtock, which, as he was obliged to fulfil 
them, at whatever loſs, deprived him of his all. He 
was at laſt, probably, rained by the well known fluc- 
tuations of the India Stock (7). Soon after the com- 
pletion of his ruin, he was ſeized with a quinſy : Yet, 
Sir John Hawkins leaves it doubtful, whether he were 
killed by it, or killed himſelf (n). He certainly died 
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on the 15th of September 1772 (). He left not,” 
ſays his biographer, © in money, or effects, ſufficient 
% to defray. the expence of a decent funeral; and the 
< laft office of humanity. towards him was performed 
2 by one of thoſe who had been acceſſary to his 
< ruin (o). The records of the Prerogative Office, 
which I have ſearched, ſeem to confirm Hawkins's 
arerment : for, no will of Samuel Dyer, was found; 
but, the adminiſtration of his effects was granted to 
Lord Verney, a ereclitor, at the end of four months 
after his deceaſmee. |; 

Vet; this inefficient ſabolerif is ſaid by Gon Sorts, 
who knew not his idle habits; to have been the writer 
_of the Letters of the active Junius ; ia taſk, which re- 
quired the greateſt activity, and vigour; which ſhew- 
extraordinary exertions of intellect, and uncommon 
flaſhes of genius. The ſtory is, that the late Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, being the executor of Samuel Dyer, 
found ſome documents, among the teſtator's papers, 
which convinced the fiftitious executor, of an unre- 
corded will, that the inactive Dyer wrote the Epiſtles 


4 the enter aptizing Is 0 Pp ih A ade. which is thus 
10] 1: +. thown 


of Gent. "EL 1772, p. 439. Died, in Caſtle Street, Lei- 
ceſter Fields, to the unſpeakable loſs of his friends, the learned 
and worthy Samuel Dyer; Eiq, F. R. S. [ Ann. Reg. p. 168.] 7 

(0) Sir J. Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, 

(% The fact is, that on the 13th of January 1773. adwitifirs 
tion to the eſtate of Samuel Dyer, late of St. Martin in the Fields, 
was granted to the Right Honourable Ralph Earl Verney, a 
creditor by bond; William Cooley, Anne Cades, widow, Eliza- 


beth Lane, the wife of W * Mary Pynſent, ſpinſter, 
| and 
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ſhown to be falſe, in its principal incident, would not 
deſerve much credit, if it were better ſupported by 
proof. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, certainly, uſed to ſay, 
that Samuel Dyer was the writer of Junius's Epiſtles (99 
But, whether Sir Joſhua formed his opinion from the 5 
general character of Dyer, which would lead to a 
different inference, or from ſpecial intimations, which 

would conduct us to a juſt concluſion, does not appear: 
Neither are we, diſlin&tly, informed why Dyer ſmarted 
under the new adminiſtratioa of the Duke of Grafton, 
when Burke, and greater men than Burke, were. 
removed from power, in Auguſt 1766. If the rejec- 
tion of Dyer, as a Director of the India Company, be. 
the ſuppoſed {mart, it would not follow very logically, 


— Johanna Cock, the wife of John | Cock, the couſins, and next 
of kin, having firſt renounced, It is ſaid by Mr. C. B. *'that 
<« on Dyer's deceaſe, who is now ſuſpected of being the Author os 
* Junius“ s Letters, the Burkes ſhowed infinite anxiety to get his 
« papers into their hands; as Mr. C. B. had heard.” I Anti- 
Jacobin Rev. for July, 349.] From knowing that Lord Verney 
was the adminiſtrator of Samuel Dyer, we may eaſily infer, that 
William and Richard Burke may have had a very different reaſon; 
for wiſhing to ſee the papers of the inteſtate; than mere curioſity 
about the writer of Junius's Letters. 

(q ) On this ſubje&, my intelligent friend, befote 1 
has written to me as follows: I and aſſure you, that T frequently 
« heard my moſt excellent friend, Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſay, that 
* Mr. Samuel Dyer wrote Junius. Dyer was an extraordinary 
ce man; learned, {agacious, ſarcaſtic in his manner, of almoſt inimi- 
« table ſilence in converſation, full of obſervation nnd penetra- 
« tion. At this time, he ſmarted under the new adminiftration-of 
& the Duke of Grafton, when Burke, &c;- was turned oat: Dyer 
« lived with Burke chiefly, and was Burke's aſſiſtant in matters 
-«« of calculation. Certainly Jonny was Written * ſome mor- 


* tified man.“ f i 
75 | D> | that 
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that a ſubſequeut injury could be the rational cauſe 
of a preceding attack: Junius began his Epiſtles in 
January 1769 ; and Dyer was rejected 1 in April 1769, 
If that be true, for which there is rational authority, 


that Samuel Dyer was the intimate friend of Edmund 


Burke (r), this circumſtance would prove, that Dyer 


did not write the letters of Junius: For, the principles 


of Burke and Junius ſtood oppoſed to each other: 
Junius, it has been ſhown, ſpoke contemptuouſly of 
the Rockingham adminiſtration : and, Burke uſed to 
ſpeak with indignant ſcorn of Junius: Dyer could 
have ſupplied more erudition, and ſcience, than Junius 
poſſeſſed. But, though Dyer could, certainly, have 
ayoided the boviſh blanders of Junius, he could not 
bave attained to his dexterities of ſophiſtry, and 
figures of diction, even if he had been maſter of the 


Activity of enterprize, and vigour of effort, which 


characterize the writings of our celebrated libelliſt. 
In litigious, and in fair, diſcuſſions, a paper, which is 
quoted as an authority, muſt be produced, in evidence, 
before-it can be admitted in proof : And, therefore, the 
perſons, who ſpeak of the papers, which were found in 
Dyer's repoſitories, and which would eftabliſh his 
pretenſions, as the true writer of Junius's Letters, ought 
to lay them before the public. 

In making inquiries about Samuel Dyer, I have 
found gueffers, who have confounded him with the 


Reverend John Dyer, who wrote the Fleece, and other 


»* 


ms _ who died, in July 1 7 58. If there were 


Py We 1 ſeen how affectionately the Annual Regiter ſpoke 
» Samuel Dyer, after his death, 


w_ 8 | 1 . | any 
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any other Dyer, than Samuel, who was in the leaſt 
likely to be the Author of Junius, I ſhould, in the 
courſe of my reſearch, have diſcovered, in the literary 
journals, one, who could not fail to appear, in ur 
place, with his appropriate glare. 


—Joan WILKES—. 


Among other conjectures, which prejudice has 
made, and credulity has believed, with regard to the 
Author of Junius's Letters, ſuſpicion has mentioned 
this well known character. | 

John Wilkes was born, on the 27th of October 
1727, the ſon of a diſtiller, in St. John Street, Iſling- 
ton- road, who, by a life of diligence, raiſed himfelf to 
wealth, and reſpectability. His earlieſt connections 
were among the difſenters ; his mother being a diſ- 
ſenter, and his ſchool-maſter a diſſenting miniſter. 
Before he was three and twenty, he married Miſs 
Mead, who was a dozen years older than himſelf, and 
who was alſo a diſſenter, with a conſiderable fortune. 
Soon after his marriage, he ſettled at Ayleſbury, where 
be cultivated letters, and practiſed hoſpitality, with 
very little benefit to his fortune. But, as they were 
all diſſenters together, in principle, and in practice, 
this union ended in {eparation. | 

| He firſt emerged from privacy, 1. 1754, when he 
offered himſelf to the electors of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
as their parliamentary repreſentative. It is curious 
to obſerve, that even thus early he began to cant 
about he cauſe of liberty, without carrying his election. 
He obtained a commiſſion in the Buckinghamſhire 

D *” militia, 
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militia, when it was firſt embodied, He became a 
member of a notorious club at Mednamham, in the 


| ſame county. And, having deranged his affairs, by 


every mode of diſſipation ; he tried expedients for 
raiſing money, which, his biographer fears, would not 
bear a ſtrict examination. 

With the opening of a new reign; new proſpects 
dawned on John Wilkes. He was returned as a bur- 
gels, for Ayleſbury, to the parliament, which aſſembled 
in November 1761. He was prompted by his neceſ- 
ſities to offer himſelf, as governor for Canada; but 
without ſucceſs: He propoſed to go as ambaſſador to 
Conſtantinople; without obtaining his end. And, 
he now, therefore, wrote his O&/ſervations on the Papers 
relative to the Rupture with Spain, On the 2d of June 
1762, he began, with the aid of various coadjutors, to 
publiſh the North Briton; a publication, which was 
the ſource of his celebrity, and misfortunes, and the 
cauſe of his ultimate independence, and final repoſe. 
For the perſonal obloquy, which was caſt, by the 
North Briton, on individuals, he was challenged by in- 


dividuals: For his libellous offences againſt the public, 


he was proſecuted by Fe. in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, and by expulſion from the Houſe of Commons. 
He endeavoured to retaliate, by proſecuting all thoſe, 
who had been inſtrumental in proſecuting him. He 
was, however, obliged to ſeek for refuge in France. 
And he was, thereupon, outlawed, as a criminal, who 
had fled from the juſtice ef his country. 
His neceſſities compelled him to return to "oO 
land, in 1766, with hopes which were, unexpectedly, 
difap pointed. His diſappointments drove him back 


85 | to 
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to Paris. Deſpair, at length, urged him to adopt 
the deſperate meaſure of defying the laws, and braving 
the legiſlature : So, in February 1768, he came to 
London; and ſoon after offered himſelf, as a can- 
didate, to repreſent that city in parliament. His 
want of ſucceſs did not diſcourage him from offering 


himſelf as a repreſentative to the freeholders of Mid- 


dleſex, who choſe him by a great majority: But, this 


choice, which occaſioned ſo many events, and ſo 


much controverſy, did not prevent him from being 


arreſted on a capias ut/agatum ; and from being, there- 


upon, committed to the King's Bench priſon, on the 


27th of April 1768. On the 18th of June, he was 


ſentenced, on the two verdicts, which had been given 
againſt him, for publiſhing the North Briton, and 
the Eſſay on Woman, to be impriſoned two and 
twenty months, to pay two fines, each of five hun- 
dred pounds, and to find ſecurity for his good beha- 


viour, during ſeven years. In the mean time, he 


obtained a reverſal of his outlawry, and a verdict 
againſt. the ſecretary, and under-ſecretary of ſtate, for 
arreſting him, on ſuch general warrants, as had been 
always uſed. His fortunes, and misfortunes, were 
now balanced, in nearly equal ſcales. On the 27th 
of January 1769, he was choſen an alderman of 
London; on the 3d of February, he was expelled 

the Houſe of Commons: On the - r6th of February 
he was re- elected; and on the ſubſequent day, he was 
again expelled: On the 16th of March he. was a 
third time elected; and on the ſucceeding day, he 
was a third time expelled. At the fourth election, 
Colonel Luttrel appeared as his opponent, . 
D 4 on 
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4 THE APPENDIX [WIT AOA 
on a concerted plan; and, Mr. Wilkes being returned 
by a great majority, the Houſe of Commons, as the 
judicature of ultimate juriſdiction, on the ſubje& 
of elections, determined, that the eligihle perſon, 
was duly choſen, although he had the tmaller num- 
ber of legal votes, in oppoſition to an ineligible perſon, 
who had the greater number of votes, which, as 
thus given, were deemed illegal and inapplicable. 
This deciſion occafioned a controverſy of a dozen 
years, which was, at . ended by a compro- 
miſe of party. 

The time was now come, when the champion of 
liberty-vas himſelf to be free. On the 18th of April 
1770, he regained his freedom; and took his place 
among the aldermen. But, enjoyment is ſeldom 
taſted without alloy, When the government ceaſed 
to proſecute him, he was perſecuted by his friends. 
An acrimonious controverſy, between him and his 
former ſupporter, Mr. Horne, for ſome time expoſed 
the partizans, and amuſed the town, It required 
the election of three ſucceſſive years to obtain the 
office of Lord Mayor. He, indeed, took his ſeat 
in the Houſe of Commons, as repreſentative of 
Middleſex, without an objection; becauſe there now 
was none. He, at laſt found, that proſperity en- 
ſeebled his power, in the ſame proportion, as adver - 
ſity had given him ſtrength. For the office of Cham, 
berlain of the City, alderman Hopkins far out · voted 
him, on every trial. On the death of that reſpectable 
magiſtrate, in 1779, Mr. Wilkes obtained the office, 


| Wah, as he ene it «Kb Son and en, 
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made him eaſy all his life. He died, on the 26th of 
December 1797, aged ſeventy years (/. G 
Among the various, and diffimilar, chances; 
whom preſumption conjectured, to be the writer of 
the letters of Junius, was Wilkes, who was, mean 
time, a priſoner, and occupied with a thouſand in- 
trigues, ſquabbles, and purſuits. It is a fact, which 
goes far towards deciding the queſtion, that Wilkes 
was a priſoner in the King's Bench, before Junius 
began to write, and for fifteen months afterwards: 
But, the free air of Junius was a ſufficient indica- 
tion, that he was *a chartered hbertine,” We muſt, 
alſo, ſuppoſe, in compliance with that conjecture, that 
Wilkes had one altercation in the newſpapers, with 
Mr. Horne, as Wilkes, and another, with Mr. Horne, 
as Junius, - We muſt, moreover, ridiculouſly ſuppoſe, 
that Wilkes correſponded with Wilkes. For, the pa- 
triot received many letters from Junius, the originals 
of which are ſaid to remain, in Miſs Wilkes's hands (. 
An intelligent perſon, who lived in great intimacy with 
Wilkes, from 1776 to 1784, ſays in evidence, that 
Far from giving the leaſt hint, that he was the 
* author of Junius's Letters, he always explicitly 
There is in the European Magazine, 1798, Pp. 17-85-163, 
a good account of John Wilkes, Eſq. from which this ſketch is, 

chiefly, compiled. The only defect of it is, that it does not give 
the names of his father, and mother. 

See the Anti-Jacobin Review for July, p- 346-7-8. —And 
ſee the Gentleman's Magazine 1771, p. 584, for a ſingular letter 
& preſented by John Wilkes Eſq. to 1 Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights, as the obſervations of the celebrated Junius,” See the 
ſame letter in a new edition of the Letters of Junius, 1789, p. 368. 
and ſee it re- publiſned in the genuine edition, v. 2. p. 351. 2 
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« diſclaimed it, and treated it, as a ridiculous ſuppoſi- 
© tion. No one acquainted with his ſtyle can ſuſpect, 
* fora moment, that he was the author of them; the 
merit of his ſtyle was ſimplicity ; he had both gaiety 
and ſtrength; but, to the rancorous farcaſms, the 
« lofty contempt, with which Junius's Letters abound, 
© no one was a greater ſtranger than Mr. Wilkes. 
“To this may be added, the very lighting manner, 
4 in which Junius expreſſes himſelf of Mr. Wilkes, 
I am willing to admit, that if Mr. Wilkes had 
« written Junius's Letters, he would have treated Mr. 
c“ Wilkes uncivilly for the fake of diſguiſing himſelf: 
* But, ſneer, and, particularly, that kind of ſneer, 
„ Which Mr. Wilkes, occaſionally, receives from 
“ Junius, you may be aſſured, Mr. Wilkes would 
never have uſed in ſpeaking of himſelf (u).“ 

ERS, . = | I have 


tu) See the remarks of Mr. C. B. on Junius's Letters in the Anti. 
Jacobi Review, p. 346-349.— will ſubjoin an anecdote, which 
ſome readers will regard as ſtill more deciſive evidence. I have 
now before me Mr. Wilkes's edition of Junius's Letters, with MS. 
notes, which were written with his own hand. The firſt note is, 
„This edition is imperfe and incorrect. It was printed by Dry. 
den Leach,” Mr. Wilkes corrected the typographical errors with 
his own pen. His notes are neither many, nor important. The 
| following paſſage in Junius's ninth letter, dated the 10th of April 
1769, when Mr. Wilkes was in durance, he has underſcored. « But, 
« Jet Mr. Wilkes's character be what it may, this at leaſt is certain, 
« that circumſtanced as he is, with regard to the public, even his 
« vices plead for him.” Mr. Horne had ſaid, in one of his letters 
to Junius: « Had I lived in thoſe times f che days of Charles the 
W Firſt] I would not have waited for chance to give me an oppor- 
« tunity of doing my duty; I would have ſought him through the 
40 12 and without the leaſt * enmity, have diſcharged my 
6c piece 
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I have heard it ſaid, that one of the biſhops, and 
that one of the judges, wrote Junius's Letters: I have 
been told, that A. B. C. and D. are the enigmatical 
ſignatures of the true author : But, I have not under- 

taken the endleſs taſk of proving, that the letters of 
the croſs row do not ſtand for the initials of the writer 
of Junius's Epiſtles. It is ſufficient for me, to deny 
the affirmation, which attributes the writing of ſuch 
lampoons to ſuch perſonages, as A. B. C. and D. 

He who is ſo preſumptuous as to ſtate ſuch abſurd. 
improbabilities, as indubitable truths, ought to eſta- 
bliſh his poſition by the ſtrongeſt proofs : For, tlie 
mind naturally rejects improbabilities, in favour of 
what 1s probable. It muſt be apparent to all, who are 
capable of reaſoning, that the confident aſſertions be- 
fore-mentioned, as to particular perſons, being each 
the true author of Junius's Letters, are deſtroyed by 
ſuch contradictory affirmations, which are all of equal 
poſitiveneſs: For, there can be but one truth; and what 
is true, with regard to the firſt perſon, aſſigned as the 
writer of Junius's Epiſtles, muſt he neceſſarily falſe, as 
to the laſt; as what is true with regard to John 
Wilkes, the laft perſon, muſt be falſe, in reſpe& to 
Lord Sackville, the firſt imputed author. I will knit 


e piece into his boſom rather than into any other man's.” On 
this paſſage, Mr. Wilkes wrote the following: obſervation: “ Mr, 
« Horne copied this from a MS. marginal note in Mr. Wilkes's 
«© Clarendon.” We, hereby, ſee how readily Mr. Wilkes reclaim- 
ed his own. Had Junius, when he was hard preſſed, for an anſwer ' 
to Mr. Horne, known this to be a plagiariſm, how he would have 
frumphey over his t00- Powerful e s 


up 
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up the loop of this argument, by a remark of Sir John 


Davies : 
« Perhaps ſomething, repugnant to her kind, 


«« By ſtrong antipathy, the ſoul may kill; 
„ But, what can be contraty to tbe mind, 
% Which holds all contraries in concord (till ! 


SeconDLY : From the negative argument, which 
exhibits contraries, deſtroying each other, by their an- 
_ tipathres, as the effects of poiſon are deſtroyed by its 
antidote, I now proceed, in the ſecond place, to prove 
my affirmative poſition, | 
The myſtery, which has covered this ſecret, for 
thirty years, was raiſed partly by artifice, and partly 
by ſcepticiſm. Junius himſelf, with characteriſtic ar- 
tifice, attributed, as we have ſeen, to Edmund Burke, 
the writing of his own lampoons. Various perſons, 
who thought well, no doubt, of their own powers of 
perception, attributed the writing of them to others, 
who were eminent for rank, or diſtinguiſhed for lite- 
rature. The ſlighteſt circumſtances were caught at; 
in order to eſtabliſh conjectures, which would never 
have been made, if facts had been aſcertained, if de- 
ductions had been weighed, and if common ſenſe had 
been conſulted by ſelf- ſufficiency. The ſuppoſition, 
that the author was a man of rank, I have ſhown to 
be improbable. The notion, that the author was a 
great lawyer, I heve 22 to be groundleſs > x). The 
aſſump- 


) Ir Jantus's s Preface [p. xil.] to the corrected edition of his 
Letters, the author ſays, for the purpoſe of deception : «I am na 
« ets! hon "7 profeſſion, nor do 1 1 8 to be more deeply read 

N cc than i 
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aſſumption, that the author was a profound ſcholar, 
I have alſo ſhown to be extremely problematical (y). 
There is, indeed, a double ſophiſm, with which ſcho- 
larſhip has long deluded itſelf, and the world. It has 
been ſaid, and ſeldom contradicted, that Junius is 
the greateſt writer, who ever was, or ever will be; and 
it has been alſo ſaid, that Hugh M*Aulay Boyd wrote 
without knowledge, and without ſtyle. By thus ele- 
vating too much the one ſcale, and depreſſing too 
much the other, the equipoiſe of truth is loſt. It be- 
comes, therefore, neceſſary, to reſtore a proper balance, 


by taking from, or adding to, either ſcale, as will beſt 


fix the certainty of truth between them. 
Johnſon was not the firſt, who objected to the 


compoſition of Junius, as inaccurate in its figures, and 


inefficacious in its points. Though I cannot think 
cc the ſtyle of Junius free from criticiſm,” ſays that 
philologiſt, though his exprefſions are often trite, 
and his periods feeble, I ſhould never have ſtationed 
e him, where he has placed himſelf, had I not rated 
<« him by his morals, rather than his faculties (20. 2 
'There were other men of eminence, who did not think 


« than every Engliſh gentleman ſhould be in the laws of his 
« country. If therefore the principles I maintain are truly con- 
« ftitutional, I ſhall not think myſelf anſwered, though I ſhould be 
convicted of a miſtake in terms, or of miſapplying the language 
de of the law.” The fact is, that he was, at that epoch, only a 
ſtudent of law: For, he was not called to the Iriſh bar, till Eaſter- 
term, 1 

(y) © His learning,” fays his Logrephite; & like his genius 

ce was more ſplendid, than profound. 


(4) * * p. 124 of Johnſon? $ Political TraQs. 
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the ſtyle of Junius free from criticiſm. We now have it, 
in evidence, that Mr. Gibbon did not admire his 
ftyle, as much as it was admired in general; © and he 


told me, ſays Mr. C. B. that Mr. Fox thought 
* flightingly of it (a).“ Mr. Wilkes had the diſ- 


cernment to obſerve, © that there was, from time to 
« time, a viſible improvement in the fiyle of Ju- 
* mus (9, though he did not perceive, that the 
defects aroſe not ſo much from the inexperience of 
age, as from the imbecility of youth. It was reſerve 
for me, in my humble purſuits, to produce the ex- 
amples of inaccuracy, which, probably, induced ſuch 
men to [peak Nlightingly of the fiyle of Junius. 
As a proof of my poſition, I have already produced 
a dozen examples of bad 'Engliſh from one epiſtle, 
This proof has not been controverted. The Philo- 
Funins's of the preſent day turn off from examples, 


which they know not how to confute; and recur to 


the common ſophiſtry of re- aſſerting what has been 


diſproved, without adverting to the proofs of the pre- 
vious confutation. Yes, indeed, one critic does al- 


ledge, that a dozen blunders, in one epiſtle, do not 
prove a celebrated author to be an inaccurate writer. 


But, there, are readers, on whom examples of falſe 
grammar, will work conviction : And, to them, I ſub- 


mit it, additionally, that the preface to the correfed 


edition of Junius contains a dozen blunders in the 


(a) See the Letter of Mr. — B—, i in 5 Anti-Jacobin ke, 


July 348. 
6% Ib. 347. | 


conſtruction 
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conſtruction of the Engliſh language (. — Unleſs 
prejudice be too ſtrong to admit conviction, it muſt 
at laſt be allowed, that Junius is an inaccurate wri- 
ter. If he be an inaccurate writer, he ought not to be 
quoted as an Engliſh claſũc, whatever Mathias may 
ſay; nor can he be the greateſt writer, Whatever 
critics may dogmatile. 

Having, therefore, deducted ſomething from the 
ſcale of Junius, I will now add ſomething to the ſcale 
of M*Aulay. There are three works, which were, 
undoubtedly, written by Hugh M<Aulay Boyd; and 
which are before the public : The Freeholder, which 
was publiſhed, at Belfaſt, in 1776; The Mig, which 
was printed, in the London newſpapers, in 1779; and 
The Obſerver, which was publiſhed, periodically, at 
Madras, in 1793-4. "Whoever peruſes theſe publi- 
n, with the Lale REDS muſt „ oy: that 


605 K preface T ſhould "TR the ns the 8 it, 
according to the rule, whatever inattentive writers may ſcribble, 
or dogmatiſts, may ſay. (2) „Good men appear to me to con- 
ſalt their piety, as little as their judgment.” [judgments.] ( 3) 
« Both miniſter and magiſtrate is [are] compelled (4) between 
his duty {their duties] and bis reputation {their reputations] (s) 
If he agreed [had agreed] i in opinion, hts diſcourſe was imper- | 
tinent.“ [had been impertinent.] (6) * What hardſhips he i im- 
«« poſes on his fellow: ſubjectꝰ [fellow-fubje&s.] (7-8) We are 
told that judge and jury have a diſtinct « office;” that ¶ the] judge 
and [the] jury have diſtinct offices. (9) * That the] jury 7s to find 
the fact; the jury are undoubtedly to determine the fact; The 
ſubſtantive jury cannot be both ſingular, and plural: And when the 
jury have received their eharge.— (10-11) © If, in the courſe of 
the trial, any queſtion of law ariſes [ariſe] :—If Lam [be] not 
groſsly miſtaken.” (12) © Flder ſons,” for elde ſons.— (1 3) 
« National reflections, I confeſs, are not ju//ified Ljofikabla] in 
n nor upon any general principles,” 
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there are but few men, who can write lucubrations 
of ſuch vigour, and elegance. I proteſt againſt the 
Judgments of thoſe critics, who que, without pe- 
ruling what they either praiſe, or defame. Hugh 


 M*Aulay, who could thus write, what few men can 


write, muſt be allowed to have been a perſon of un- 
common powers. I do not fay, that there is much 
matter in any of thoſe acknowledged works of his: 
But, what matter is there in Junius? They do not 
diſplay, indeed, much learning: But, what learn- 
ing has Junius? M*Aulay's writings have, in com- 
mon with Junius, facility, and elegance, (if elegance 
and inaccuracy can exiſt together,) confidence, and 


| vigour, numerous figures, which are not always con- 


ſiſtently uſed, and abundant finery, which does not 
fitly adorn what it was meant to dignity. The ſup= 
poſition, that M*Aulay wrote Junius's Letters is not, 
then, too abſurd for diſcuſſion; as that commen- 


tator ' conceived,” who gave an opinion, from knowing 


the perſon of M*Aulay Boyd, without having peruſed 
his productions (d); like a law yer, who ſhould, ra- 
ther look at his client's face, 6 

en he is about to give his profeſſional opinion: The 

urdity, therefore, was not ſo much in me, who had 
ſtudied the character of F MEAS. and peruſed his 
Freeholder, his Whig, and his Obſerver, as in thoſe, 
who Jaughed. at the idea of M-Aulay being the writer 
of Junius's Epiſtles, without reading what be had 
written, or knowing his character. 5 

Of Hugh V Auly, Who is thus, oppoſe, held 


cd Anti- Jacobim Rev. for ben bg. 


up, 
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up, curioſity muſt with to know a little more. He 
was the ſecond ſon of Alexander M' Aulay o the 
county of Antrim, in Ireland, a barriſter of a. ſmall 
eſtate, by the eldeſt daughter of Hugh Boyd of Bally+ 
caſtle, in the ſame ſhire, who is ſtill remembered, in 
his country, for having, by his induſtry, his prudence, 
and his fagacity, amaſſed a confiderable eſtate; and 
15 recorded, in the journals of the Iriſh parliament, 
as the perſon who obtained conſiderable ſums from 
the miſtaken munificence of the Iriſh Commons, for 
_ conſtructing the harbour of Ballycaſtle (e). | 
Alexander MAulay roſe to-natice by his diligence 
of application, rather than his knowledge of law, by 
the ſteadineſs of his perſeverance, . more than the 


brilliancy of his oratory. - He was made one of the 


king's counſel at law, for the kingdom of Ireland, 
whilſt that diſtinction was more coveted, becauſe it 
was lefs common than it is at preſent: And, he was 
appeinted the judge of the conſiſtory court; a promo- 
tion, which he had amply earned by his vigorous de- 
fence of eccleſiaſtical rights. In early life, he had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his political treatiſes: But, the firſt 
of his pamphlets, which attracted much public notice, 
was © Property Inviolable, publiſhed about the year 
1737. In this tract, which diſplayed the determined 
ſpirit of the man, he expoſed, and reprobated, the 
proceedings of the Iriſh Commons, who arrogated to 
F.) There is, in the 7th vol. of the Iriſh Journals, p. 55-42, 
an intereſting report on that expenſive work, which was. intended 
to ſupply Dublin with cheap coal; but which terminated, only, 
in the improvement, and increaſe of Mr, Boyd's private for- 
tune. ö | 3 . 
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themſelves tlie right--of deciding upon the clergy's 
title to the /7he of agiſiment, by a vote of their houſe 
alone. Neither Hampden,. who. oppoſed the ſhip- 


_ money. of a King, nor Stowell of Exeter, who ſtood 


upon his defence againſt the arbitrary impriſonments 
of a Houſe of Commons, at a factious epoch, deſerve 


: greater celebration, for their magnanimous defence of 


national liberty, than M*Aulay highly merited, for his 
modaunted firmneſs, in defending the undoubted rights 
of the clergy, againſt proceedings, which were unwar- 
ranted by any principle of the conſtitution, and in- 
defenſible by any niaxim of the law of the land. 


M- Aulay ſhowedd, very diſtinctly, that the Houſe of 


Commons, : by: a parity of proceeding, might equally 
attempt, to vote down the whole church of Ireland (. 
By this great ſervice, M. Aulay obtained the hearts of 
the clergy, and gained the ſoul of Dean Swift. A va- 


cancy in parliament, fore the univerſity of Dublin, 


ſoon after happened: M. Aulay offered himſelf to re- 
preſent that learned body, in oppoſition to Philip Tif- 
daf a lawyer, who roſe by bis talents, and merit, to 
be attorney-general, -a privy caunſellor, and the Triſſi 
ſecretary of ſtate. | Swift obtained for MfAulay, by 
means of Sir George Lyttelton, the active influence of 
the Prince of Wales, the chancellor of that univer- 
fity (g/: Dr. Baldwin, the provoſt of Trinity college, 
ſupported him, who had ſupported the church: And, 
ae carried his election, by a majority of one. 
| 0 See the Trifh Journ. vol. 6. p- e Letters, | 
ra 2. paſſim, on the point. | 1 8 | 
(eg) Swift Letter, dated 5th June 1739 | Ee” 
Tiſdak, 
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Tiſdal, however, petitioned the Houſe of Commons, 
from whom M Aulay could. hope for little fairneſs, 
and for no favour, as be had, particularly, offended the 
Speaker, Boyle: And, he was of courſe voted out, as 
unduly choſen. (4): - Whether Hugh M- Aulay TE- 
membered. his father's wrong, at a ſubſequent day, I 
will not conjecture: Certain it ib, that the father was 
obliged to purchaſe a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſince he could not obtain a reſpectable one by ſut- 
frage. He took an active part in the buſineſs of par- 
liament : He was deemed “ a formal, phlegmatic, 
* monotonous ſpeaker; but was reſpected, as a ſen- 
ſible, well - informed man: What he, no doubt, deem- 
ed a greater honour, than his ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, yet awaited him: In 1740, Dean Swift he- 
gueathed him, in terms of the warmeſt affection, and, 
indeed, in expreſſions moſt flattering to his talents, 
and virtues, the gold box, in which the freedom of 
the city of Dublin had been preſented to himſelf. 
Alexander M*Aulay preſerved his. importance, be- 
cauſe he continued his exertions, till his dedth. As 
the King's learned counſel, he publiſhed, in 17 
„An Enquiry into the Legality of Penſions on 5 
'* Triſh Eſtabliſhment: He concludes. his impeach- 
ment. of penſions, by exclaiming: If ſuch penſions be 
found on the Inifh eftabliſhment;"let ſuch be cut 
* off; and let the perfidious adviſers be branded with 
« indelible characters of publig. infamy, adequate, 
« if, poſſible, to the diſhonour of their crime.. 
M*Aulay, who had been nl his life an N of 


c Liſh Com. Journ. 7 vol. p. 110. | 2 
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es THE A ARPENDIX. [wirn dard 
the Engliſh government of Ireland, changed his tone, 


during the Earl of Hertford's adminiſtration : And, 
finding an author under the maſt of patriotiſm, had 


« lately publiſhed a pamphlet of evil tendency,” 


M Aulay ſent forth, in January 1766, © Septennial 


« Parliaments vindicated,” which he addreſſed to the 


Lord Lieutenant. He had not, however, the ſatis- 
faction of living to ſee the eſtabliſhment of octen- 
nial parliaments, which took place, during the admi- 
.niſtration of Lord Townſhend, He died, after a la- 
borious life of profeſſional duties, on the 13th of July, 
1766; leaving two ſons, and two daughters, who had 
all been affiduouſly educated by two very capable 
parents (i): His eldeſt ſon Alexander, who had been 
bred to the bar, ſettled on the family eſtate of Glens 


"vill, 


(i) Ge TE * p. 343.8 Died, 3 Mules, 
« M. P. for Thomaſton.” My inquiries at Dublin have aſcer- 
tained the identity of the deceaſed, who was thus deſcribed. I 
will add an anecdote or two of Alexander M- Aulay, from the in- 
formation of a moſt reſpectable man, who remembers, very dif. 
tinctly, the occurrences of thoſe times, in Ireland i M. Aulay once 
ſpoke, for three days, in a Chancery cauſe, to the great annoyance 
of old Lord Bowes, the Chancellor — When the parliament. was to 
be prorogued, in 1766, McAulay, hearing, that Dr. Lucas intend- 
ed to make an inflammatory motion, on the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
came early into the Houſe, with the deſign to diſappoint him. 
The moment the Speaker took the chair, M- Aulay got up, ſaying 
that, as he underſtood the order of the day to be the ſtate of the 
nation, he would, with the leave of the Houſe, run over the ſtate of 
the nation, from the invaſion of Henry the Second, to the preſent 


day. Dr. Lucas ſeeing himſelf circumvented, interrupted him in- 


dignantly: But, the Speaker decided in favour of M<Aulay. The 
Doctor broke out half a dozen times: But, the Speaker always put 
* by ſaying, that the gentleman on the floor, muſt be 

| allowed 
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ville, and married the ſiſter of Lord Gosford ; his ſe- 
cond ſon is the memorable object of the preſent in- 
quiry : One of the daughters married Mr. Adair, a re- 
lation of the late ſerjeant; the other daughter married 


John Godley of the county of Armagh, Eſq; and is, ac- | 


cording ta the obſervation of my intelligent infor- 

mant, © a lady, highly gifted, and accompliſhed“. “ 
Bauch was the father of Hugh M Aulay, who was 
born, on the 16th of April 1746, a day, which will 


always be memorable, in our annals, for the deciſive 


battle of Culloden field. Dublin, which had pro- 
duced an Us HER, and a BURKE, has allo the honour 
of giving birth to Hugh Mc*Avlay, at his father's 
houſe, in Ship-ftreet. His father, as I haye already 


{hown, from good authority, was extremely attentive 


to the education of his children. Hugh himſelf uſed 
to ſay that he was put very young to ſchool, and 


« {oan became much attached to books (+) But, 


the Metamorphoſes of Ovid firſt ſtruck his attention, 
and beſt amuſed bis infancy, as this poet had amuſed 
the childhood of Milton, and had attracted the no- 
tice of Ruddiman. He felt no ambition, like them, 
to diſplay his premature ſcholarſhip, by making La- 
tin verſes; and from my inquiries at Dublin, I am 

led to believe, that he did nat copy the example of 


| allowed to make his motion. At the end of an hour and a half, 
the Black Rod put an end to the ſpeech ; and the Parliament. 


—Oa the 5th of November 1771, Doctor Lucas died. The cor- 


poration of Dublin: ſettled a penſion of fifty pounds a year on his 
widow, [Gent. Mag. 1772, p. 42.] —_ Te the _ 
nent of penſions, was now dead! 


- £6) Life by his Editor. 
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the Engliſh government of Ireland, changed his tone, 
during the Earl of Hertford's adminiſtration : And, 
finding an author under the maſk of patriotiſm, had 
lately publiſhed a pamphlet of evil tendency,” 
M' Aulay ſent forth, in January 1766, © Septennial 
« Parliaments vindicated,” which he addreſſed to the 
Lord Lieutenant. He had not, however, the ſatis- 
faction of living to ſee the eſtabliſhment of octen- 
ial parliaments, which took place, during the admi- 
niſtration of Lord Townſhend, He died, after a la- 
borious life of profeſional duties, on the 13th of July, 
| 1766; leaving two ſons, and two daughters, who had 
all been afiduouſly educated by two very capable 
parents (i): His eldeſt ſon Alexander, who had been 
bred to the bar, ſettled on the family eſtate of Glens 
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l Gent. Mag. —_ p. 343. Died, Alexander 8 
4 M. P. for Thomaſton.” My inquiries at Dublin have aſcer- 
tained the identity of the deceaſed, who was thus deſcribed. I 
will add an anecdote or two of Alexander M<Aulay, from the in- 
formation of a moſt reſpectable man, who remembers, very dif. 
tinctly, the occurrences of thoſe times, in Ireland i M*Aulay once 
ſpoke, for three days, in a Chancery cauſe, to the great annoyance 
of old Lord Bowes, the Chancellor. — When the parliament. was tg 
be prorogued, in 1766, Mc<Aulay, hearing, that Dr. Lucas intend- 
ed to make an inflammatory motion, on the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
came early into the Houſe, with the deſign to diſappoint him. 
The moment the Speaker took the chair, M- Aulay got up, ſaying 
that, as he underſtood the order of the day to be the ſtate of the 
nation, he would, with the leave of the Houſe, run over the ſtate of 
-the nation, from the invaſion of Henry the Second, to the. preſent 
day. Dr. Lucas ſeeing himſelf circumvented, interrupted him in- 
dignantly : But, the Speaker decided in favour of McAulay. The 
Doctor broke out half a dozen times: But, the Speaker always put 


20 down, by ſay ing, that the gentleman on the floor, muſt be 
| allowed 
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ville, and married the ſiſter of Lord Gosford ; his ſe- 
cond ſon is the memorable obje& of the preſent in- 


quiry : One of the daughters married Mr. Adair, a re- 
lation of the late ſerjeant; the other daughter married 


John Godley of the county of Armagh, Eſq; and is, ac- 


cording ta the obſervation of my intelligent infor- 
mant, & a lady, highly gifted, and accompliſhed.” “ 

. Such was the father of Hugh M*Aulay, who was 
born, on the 16th of April 1746, a day, which will 
always be memorable, in our annals, for the deciſive 
battle of Culloden field. Dublin, which had pro- 
duced an UsRER, and a BURKE, has alſo the honour 
of giving birth to Hugh M*Aulay, at his father's 
houſe, in Ship- ſtreet. His father, as I haye already 


ſhown, from good authority, was extremely attentive 


to the education of his children. Hugh himſelf uſed 
to ſay © that he was put very young to ſchool, and 
« ſoan became much attached to books ( But, 
the Metamorphoſes of Ovid firſt ſtruck his attention, 
and beſt amuſed bis infancy, as this poet had amuſed 
the childhood of Milton, and had attracted the no- 
tice of Ruddiman. He felt no ambition, like them, 


to diſplay his premature ſcholarſhip, by making La- 


tin verſes ; and from my inquiries at Dublin, I am 
led to believe, that he did nat copy the example of 


allowed to make his motion. At the end of an hour and a half, 
the Black Rod put an end to the ſpeech ; and the Parliament. 
On the 5th of November 1771, Doctor Lucas died. The cor- 
poration of Dublin: ſettled a penſion of fifty pounds a year on his 
widow, [Gent. Mag. 1772, p. 42.] But, r © the . 
nent of penſions, was now dead ! | 


- £8) Lyfe by his Editor. 3 
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| Pope, in trying to gratify his father, by compoſi g 


Engliſh rhymes.” But, it is a fact, which is more im 
rtant to ſtate, that his father, „vho laboured 
4 anxioufly his education, and fondly ſaw in his bud- 
of ding parts the promiſe of a copious harveſt „ ſome- 
cr times cenſured his fen's PROSE, for being 700 POET I- 


* CAL, and preſcribed; as a model to him, the chaſte 
* ſtyle of Swift, and Addiſon; „d that he might 


4e learnꝰ (to uſe the old man's o, words) ** to com- 
4 bine the ſtrength and preciſion of the one, with 
« the ſimplicity and eaſy elegance of the other (). , 


The ſecds, however, of poetic” imagery, which Nature 


had ſcattered in McAuley” s mind, never ripened into 
a harveſt of Poetry. He was educated at the ſchool 


| of the Reverend William Ball, in Ship-ſtreet, . before 


mentioned; a ſchool, Which, among other diſtinguiſhs 
ed ſcholars, and characters, ſent forth Lord Clare, and 


Henry Grattan; who, being nearly of the fame age, 


were of the fame” claſs, with Hugh M*Aulay'; and 


yet remained a year behind him in Ship-ſtreet. 


Bs heſtep from the ſchool to the college forms 5 
kniportant bock in the Rag of — 'Out 


«© the univetfity' of Dublin, by 0 name of Hough 


© M*Aulay, on the 8th of July 1761 fn). Here, 


- 


0 0 From the letter of wy 2 well informed correpondens 
at Dublin. N as & 

(Cm) 1 learned this important fact from the bliging informa- 
tion of the Rev. Doctor George Hall of Trinity College Dublin: : 
And this fad proves, that our ſtudent ſtill, at that time, paſſed b 
his father's name; and ſhows, incidentally, that the ſlory of Re 
M*Aulay being always called Boyd, which is 85 by ſome intelli- 
Zent! men in Ireland, is N bo 

he 


ro Joxnivs.] THE APPENDIX. 55. 
he is ſaid, by his biographer, to have purſued: hisfavou + 
rite ſtudies, with aſſiduity, and delight: He certainly 
acquitted himſelf with eredit, as J have been aſſured by 
a claſs-fellow of our ſtudent, in the ſame college. 5 
obtained his Batchelor of Arts degree, in 1 16 £4; 

. thus continued long enough, in Trinity College, to = 
Highly cultivated, and to poſſeſs confiderable talents, as 1 
have been told by the ſame learned, and diſcerning; 
| claſs-fellow of his. He could not well be otherwiſe 
from his natural endowments. He had a memory of 
Augular firength ; he had an apprehenſion of great rea- 
dineſs; an intelle& of uncommon ſolidity; and befides 
all thoſe faculties, he enjoyed a wonderful dexterity, 
in applying them to every purpoſe: The characteriſ- 
tic precifion, with which he carried off the ſpeeches 
of the greateſt orators, is alone a ſatisfactory proof, 
that he enjoyed all thoſe powers, in a high degree: 
And it is a ſtrong confirmation of this ming that 
he was a good cheſs- player, and . a ſtand W 
Count BRURL. 

Like other young men of A * ad 1 8 
regular practices, he remained, for ſome time, in ſuſ- 
pence, about the choice of his profeſſion. He in- 
lined, for a while, to prefer the ſword to the gown; 
as his eldeſt brother Alexander had already entered 
himſelf of the Temple. After ſome conſiderarion, he 
determined, however, from the propenſities of his ha- 
bit, to follow the profeſſion of his father. In the mean 
time, Hugh MAulay, owing to his paſhon for play, 

and din pation, becarne involved, as we are told by his 
od, ä biographer, 
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biographer, © in great pecuniary difficulties, at the age 
“of nineteen [1765.”] (u). 
With all thoſe embarraſſments, practices, and * 


bits, he came to London, before the deceaſe of his 
father, on the 13th of July 1766 (o); in order to 


proſecute the ſtudy of the law (p). But, the propen- 


ſities of our ſtudent carried him as often to St. Ste- 


phen's Chapel, as to Weſtminſter Hall : He uſed fre- 


quently to retire from a long debate to the Grecia 


coffee houſe], where he met his fellow Templars; 
and would ſometimes aſtoniſh them by a ſeemingly 
10 perfect recital of the chef deuvre of the night (90. 


He is, at this time, deſcribed by another lawyer, who 


knew him perſonally, as a good-natured, lively, man, 
famous for repeating parliamentary] ſpeeches; wk 


(n) The Preface to the Indian Obſerver, p- xvi. 


Co) I think it more than probable, that the notice of the death 
of his father, which appears, in the Gentleman's Magazine, was 
communicated by Hugh M*Aulay, who was, at the time, near the 
Editor, i in London. | 


' (8) It is ſuppoſed by ſome very well. informed 1 at 
Dublin, that Hugh M Aulay-Boyd was called to the Bar, in Eng- 
land. But, it is a fact, which I ſtate upon the credit of a very 
careful fearch of the Regiſters, befonging ro the four Inns of 
Court, that he was never entered in any of the Inns, by either of 
his names of M. Aulay, or of Boyd. This is a curious circumſtance 
in itſelf; and ſhows clearly, how much preferable circumſtantial 
evidence is ta the exceeding fallibility of human teſtimony. It 
is ſufficiently known, with what accuracy thoſe Regiſters are 
kept: and, it follows of courſe, that as ao Was never 


called to the Bar, in England. 


C9) From the information of a lawyer of great eminence, at 
Dublin, who was, at that time, a templar with M- Aulay. 


« always 


ro Junius. THE APPENDIX. 37 
« always buſtling about ſomething or another (/).“ 
As to his politics; M*Aulay, partly from the place of 
his birth, partly from the example of his father, partly 
from his natural temperament, and partly from- the 
factiouſneſs of the times, was an Anarchiſt, if we may 
confider his avowed writings, as preferable proofs, to 
private prejudice : As a Whig, he was 1 hig-ifymus ; 
not an Old Whip, but a new Whig, who exerted great 
activity in promoting © the good Old Cauſe (.“ If, 
from the Mig, we throw a retroſpective glance upon 
| the Letters of the Freeho/der to the Electors of Antrim, 
in 1770, we ſhall perceive, that he then maintained 
revolutionary doctrines, in order to influence an elec- 
tion (9. It, from theſe letters, we take another re- 

| | troſpect 

r Anti- facobin Review, July, 348. 3 

{s) See rhe Whig in Almon's Anecdotes, v. iii. p. 1. I yield 
willing obedience to the juridical rule, which requires, that he who 

offers a document in evidence, ought to verify it, and connect it 

with the cauſe in iſſue, Mr. Almon is the principal witneſs, on 
this liti gated queſtion: and, he ſays, that in 1779, and 1780, he 
publiſhed a Newſpaper, called the London Courant; that he was 
perfectly acquainted with the chief writers in it, and with Hugh 
Boyd, particularly; ; and that he does know, that Hugh Boyd was 
the undoubted writer of the eſſays in it, which were entitled 7he 
MN big; and which were publiſhed, in that newſpaper, during the 
months of November, and 8 1779 and of Javqary: and 
March 1780. 

1 Hugh Boyd was tifacegzed to be the author of the Free. 
holder's Letters, © by finding a ſcrap of the manuſcript copy, wihch 
« the printer had neglected to deſtroy.” [The Life of Boyd, 
p- 18.] | Having written to an intelligent friend, at Belfaſt, for a 
copy of The Freeholder*s Letters, he wrote me, in anſwer, on the 
19th of October 1799: « I will make a point of ſearching the 


* 3 188 for the pamphlet, you write for: The Letters 
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troſpect of ten years, we ſhall eaſily diſcover the poli- 
tical principles, which M Aulay brought with him 
from the noiſy ſcene of Dr. Lucas, at Dublin, to the 
more ample theatre of Wilkes and Liberty, at Lon- 
Aon. 
Hugh M*Aulay v Was naturally 1 to the 
care of Mr. James Adair, an Iriſh factor, in the city, 
the father of the late Serjeant, and his own relation, 
in whoſe houſe, he, for a while, became domeſticated. 
The genteel addreſs, and inſinuating manners, of 
M Aulay, eaſily, introduced him into faſhionable life, 
and literary ſociety. He became intimate with Mr. 
Richard Burke, whoſe principles, and habits, are ſaid 
to have been ſimilar to his own. He gained ready 
admiſſion into the families of Mr. Edmund Burke, 
and of Sir Joſhua Reynolds. He obtained the fami- 
liarity of Garrick. He became acquainted with many 
of the members of the Literary Club (u). And, be- 
coming a Man of the Town, he, incidentally, became 
all things to all men. It is ſeldom, that any youth gains 
ſo many friends, as M Aulay, and by his friends is ever 
ſo much beloved; as it appears, that he was. From thoſe 
intimations, we may perceive the ſources of much of his 
information, as a political writer, if we conſider, that 
he had great readineſs of apprehenſion, and ſtill greater 
ſtrength of memory; that he poſſeſt, in a high degree, 
are within the recollection of ſeveral. of my acquaintance, who 
« tell me, they were written by a M*Aulay-Boyd, who went to 
< India with Lord Macartney.” It is a fact, then, which is noto- 


rious amongſt the well informed men of Belfaſt, thine Mey 
Boyd wrote The Freeholder's Letters. | 


{4) See his Life prefixed to the Indian Obferver, p- 5 8. . 


+6 /Juwmivs) THE APPENDIX. 59 
the important faculty of knowing, when to ſpeak, and 
when to be ſilent; how to gain, and how to keep 
a fecret : This; ny 18 the character to impoſe on 
mankind ! | 
But, whatever a man's frienithipd, and occupations, | 
may be, the principal epoch of his life is his marriage. 
From Hugh M. Aulay's connections, in the city, ke 
probably became acquainted with Miſs Frances Mor- 
phy, a girl of elegance, and of ſcme fortune, who 
lived with her mother, at lodgings, in Mufcovy 
Court, Tower-1:ill : And, her he married, on the 29th 
of December, 1757, when he was yet under two-and- 
twenty; and ſhe was {all younger (x). The mother, 
and the daughter, poflefied between them, about 


Er 74 Hugh Macaulay, Eſq; of the pariſh of St. Paul G8 
.« Garden Batch? and Frances Morphy of this pariſh ſpinſter, were 
40 married, in this church, by licence, this twenty-ninth day of 
er December, in the year one thoufand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
« ſeven, - | 4 By me George Baxter, A. M. 
This marriage was ſolemnized between us GE 
Se e Will: Thornton, 1 
In the preſence of f H: Macleane.” 
N. B. The above is a copy of the marriage regiſter of the 
Pariſh of Allhallows Barking, taken this tenth day of December, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-nine by me, james Roe, 
curate. „he Reverend George Baxter is ſtill alive; and not 
only recollects this marriage, but that he partook of the wedding - 
dinner, in the New Road, Chelſea. He remembers, that M. Aulay 
appeared to him, at that time, as a very intelligent, lively, and 
converſable, young” man; that he afterwards dined with him, in 
Great Marlborough- ſtreet: And, he thinks he heard, that M-Aulay 
changed his name to Boyd, about a twelvemonth after his mar- 
riage. * is ſtill remembered, in * 
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ſeven thouſand pounds, ſterling, which conſiſted of 
negroes, and other property, in Jamaica. We have 
here record-evidence to prove again, that he till 
paſſed by his father's name, in 1767, at the era of 


bis marriage. His mother's father is faid to have 


died, in 1765: But, we are aſſured, that © the bequeſt 


* of his maternal grandfather did not fall to him till 


<. ſometime after his marriage; and that when he got 


„ the eſtate, it was ſo much encumbered with an- 


* nuitants, and haraſſed by conſequent litigations as 
* to afford him hardly any relief ().“ As his own 
father did not die opulent, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
the ſon was deprived, in 1766, at once, of the benefit 
of a parent's advice, and of the reſource of a tather's 
purſe. 

Hugh M.Aulay-Boyd, was now to maintain a wife, 


and family, as well as he could, by whatever means. 
* Towards the latter end of the year 1768. we are 


<« told, Mr. Boyd, who, at that period reſided in 


* Great Marlborough- -ſtreet (2 ), began to be ex- 


5 ) Pref. to the Indian Obſerver, xvi.— It was, in conſequence 
of the will of his maternal grandfather, that he changed his name 
0 Boyd. Upon inquiry at the Segretary of State's office, ang at 
the College of Arms, I learned, that Hugh M*Aulay never oh- 
tained the King's licenſe, for changing his name, I merely ſtate 
the fact. In England, perſons of greater conſequence ſometimes 
neglect this uſeful form. In Ireland, it is never attended to. 
Fx I will admit, chat he refided, at the time mentioned, i in Great 
Marlborough-ſtreet, in St. James's pariſh : But, it is proper, that 
I ſhould ſtate, that having ſearched the books of St, James's pariſh, 
I could not find, our politician was a bhouſe-keeper, either by the 
name of M*Aulay, or Boyd, in this pariſh, from 1767, to 17743 
as he does not was to have been aſſeſſed to parochial taxes, 


5 tremely 


N % 
i 
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« tremely ſedulous in collecting political information 
« of every kind; and being in habits of confidential 
<« intimacy with the late Mr. Laughlin Maclene, as 
« well as ſome other political characters, he was ena- 
« bled to obtain very early and accurate intelligence 
< of all miniſterial proceedings (a).“ Yet ; he who 
had read newſpapers, at Dublin, from 1761 to 1765, 
with the intellect, and memory of M*Aulay ; he who 
had read political papers, at London, from 1766 to 
1768, and attended both houſes of parliament, with 
his readineſs of apprehenſion, and tenacity of recollec- 
tion; he, who had lived, in the familiar habits of 
relationſhip, with the late Serjeant Adair, from 1765 
to 1769; had not to begin the ſtudy of politics, 
in 1768. M Aulay, certainly, publiſhed, during that 
period, ſome eſſays, under the ſignature of DzMo- 
CRITVUS, which were a ſort of intellectual exerciſes, 
that were much in practice, at that feveriſh period, 

among the beſt educated of the Iriſh Templars, who 
thronged the bar of the Houſe of Lords, and the gal- 
lery of the Houſe of Commons, more than Weſtmin- - 
ſter Hall (4). It is, therefore, in vain, to talk, in the 


face of fats, of the commencement of M*Aulay's po- 
litical ſtudies, in 1768. A ftrong cauſe is never ſo 
effectually betrayed. as by the offer of weak arguments 
to ſupport it. If I might aſſume, for a motnent, that 
M .Aulay- Boyd was the writer of Junius's Letters, 1 


(4) The Editor s letter of the 4th of Augut laſt, [Morn 
Chron. ] 

* (8) From the information of my well informed correſpondent 
of the Iriſh 11 at Dublin. 


* * 


could 
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could eaſily ſhow how he was employed in .1769.(c), 
in 1770 (4), and in 1771 (e). Junius ceaſed to 
write, under that ſignature, in January 17723 be- 
cauſe, he was unable, from the diſtreſſed circumſtances 
of the writer, to live any longer, in London. The 
place of his retirement was Raſton-Green, near Har- 
row. In this retirement, he found, leiſure to regret 
the paſt, and to proyide for the future, From that 
place, he ufed frequently to walk | to town, and to 
AR the fame day; for the purpoſe, no, doubt, 
of providing for pk c 0 r and oF. ee 


intelligence. mw 
Z PL | Diftref 


* ) The r letter of # ſinks was dated on the 2gth of January 
milo 3 > which was followed, in the ſame year, by thirty letters, un - 
ger the ſignatures of Junius, and Philo- Junius, “ beſides the num - 
« berleſs trifles, which he had written, without being able to regal | 

them to his memory. [Gen. ed. vol. 2. p- 230. 3 


*. (4) He wrote only fix letters, in 1770, if we may judge from 
al he re-publifhed in his genuine edition; having ceaſed to 
priat, under thoſe ſignatures, Os the er N bis 
printers, and bookſellers. MTA Wks 

be) In 1770, he publiſhed tram twenty letters Annes 
or four papers, in 1772 3 under his uſual ſignatures. 


A writer in the True Briton of the 24th October 1799, un- 
| der the ſignature of Verax, has ſketched, with ſo nice a pencil. 
An account of Hugh Boyd, about the year 1774, that I. will lay it be- 

fore the reader, as I have nothing ſo characteriſtic to exhibit: 
Hugh Boyd was the ſecond ſon of a Mr. Macauly, ' whoſe 
« father was one of Dean Swift's executors. He changed his 
«. name for an eſtate of about FL. 300 per annum: he was a tall, 
« well proportioned man, and rather athletic; his complexion was 
« fair, he wore his own hair, twiſted behind: his countenance was 
«* fixed, grave, and very ſtrongly marked; his noſe was prominent, 


„his mouth wide, his —_ lanky and his eyes very large, inſo- 
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Diſtreſs is ſeldom ſtationary: and M Aulay- Boyd 


returned, with his _— to e Probably in 


1 775. | 


6e much that he could . * more 7 1 any 
cc other perſon J ever ſaw: as he could ſce ſideways more than ano- 
'« ther, ſo did he turn his neck aboat to ſee leſs than any other, ſo 
that he often had the appearance of having a ſtiff neck: he was, 
from the rotundity of the orb of the eye, near fighted, for 
which reaſon, as he walked the ſtreets he generally uſed a glaſs 
« which hung from his neck: he was thin about the ſhoulders, 5 
« though they were broad, and his ſhoulders were rather high: 


.« his dreſs was very plain; he wore always a cocked hat; ; his 


« walk was quick, and his mood was penſive. Nobody of ob- 
« ſervation could have payed. him without wiſhing; to know who 
60 he was. 

« Tr was about rhe year 1978, that T firſt knew Mr. Boyd, when 
& he was about twenty-ſeven years old, but he looked older: his 


« refidence then was at Ruſton Green, near Harrow, from thenee | 


4 he frequently walked to London and back again the ſame day. 
« Whenever he ſlept in town, he generally took up his abode with 
« one friend or another,, for no man had more real. friends. He 
« was then married to a Miſs Morphy. a lady from Jamaica, 
* who had an annuity, and whoſe mother was ſtill living. I was 
told at that time that Mr. Boyd had gamed and injured his for- 
« tune, and that he once played a match at tennis, with a [negra] 
« boy tied to his back :—but when I knew him he had relinquiſh- 
« .ed.tennis ; for though 1 frequented the court, I never ſaw him 


„play but once; indeed his ſight was againſt him. Mr, Boyd 


vas a good player of. cheſs, and made a ſtand againſt Count 
« Brubl. © 

_ Having dimpated bis . and the annuĩty of Mrs. Boyd 
4 not being enough for his mode of living, Mr. Boyd contracted 
*« the habit of raiſing the means, which flung him out of every 
'« ſteady purſuit of life, gave him a "countenance of care, and 
made him look as if he was forming great plans—when the 
« fact was, that he was only thinking how tolive. This ſituation 


certainly haraſſed him very much; and at length it became 


© his practice to reſort to the mode of ſupply alluded to. All 
other attentions, inſtead of an improvement of the underſtand- 
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177 5: At this epoch of his life, he engaged in a 
very arduous taſk, when he undertook to. perſuade 
the world, that Robert, and Daniel, Perreau were 
innocent of the felonious charge of forging the Bond 
of William Adair, with deſign to defraud Robert, 
and Henry, Drummond (p). The forgery was de- 
tected, in March 1775: bills of indictment were 
found againſt them, on the 25th of April. They 
were tried, not long after; when Robert Perreau 

read a defence, of uncommon art, and ability, ele- 


gance, and pathos, which very much affected thoſe, 


who were, nevertheleſs, conſtrained, by the evidence, 
to find him guilty. Daniel Perreau was alſo found 
guilty. Notwithſtanding every endeavour to fave 
them, they were both executed, on the 17th of 


_ 1776 (4). 
What 


'« ing, ſerved rather to dic te, than to . mind depreſſed | 
with the burthenſome care of ways and means, For if Mr. 
Boyd had been free from ſuch neceſſities, he certainly had an 
* underſtanding and an education 1 88 to moſt of bis OY and 
'<« to any undertakings, 

His memory was wonderful—He wrote the ſpeech of Lord 
cc Chatham, after he came from the Houſe of Lords, before he 


cc ſlept. aa him whilſt he was about it. The great excellence 


of that ſpee ch conſiſts in the exactneſs of it. It was not merely 
% what Lord Chatham weant, but what he actually ſaid. No- 
4 body who read ts can heſitate to ſay but it muſt be what Lord 
« Chatham ſai | 

Cp) 1 es. very well, ho Mr. 3 « the infinite 
« pa ins he took to perſuade the world that the Perreaus were 


* innocent.” Anti- Jacobin Rev. for July, p. 349.] 


(4) Gent. Mag. 1775, p. 148, 205. 279, 28g. Coupling 


che ſact, that e took 1 pains to perfeade the vvorld of the 


 Perreaus 


[ 
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What Boyd's connections were, with thoſe noted 
ſwindlers, I unable to tell. He appeared, im- 
mediately, after their fate was decided, in the North 
of Ireland. Whatever motive carried him thither, 
his attention was at once drawn to it, by the ſound 
of an election, for the county of Antrim, in purſu- 
ance of the parliamentary limitation, for which his 
father had written. Afuming the familiar appel- 
lation of a Freelolder, he addreſſed a dozen letters 
to the independent electors of Antrim; in order to 
gain their votes, for © a coxsrirnrioxAL CANDI- 
« DATE.” It was one James Wilſon, an obſcure 
adventurer, who was thus ſupported' by — 
Boyd, againſt all the Ariftocratic, and leadi; 
tereſts of that conſiderable ſhire (r). © Thi r. 

( ters, * 

Perrear*s innocence, with the uncommon force of Robert Perreau's 

defence, I am led to entertain a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that this ela · 

borate argument was written by the eloquent pen of Boyd. Take 

the two firſt paragraphis, as an example: « My Lords, and Gen- 

. <. tlemen of the Jury; If I had been wanting in that fortitude, 
« which is the refalt of innocence, or had found any heſitation in 

« ſubmitting my proceedings to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, I need not, 

4 at this day, have ſtood before my country, or ſet my Hfe upon 
e the iſſue of a legal trial. Supported by the conſciouſneſs of 


« my integrity, I have forced that tranſaction to light, which 
'« might elſe have been ſuppreſſed; and I have voluntarily 


„ ſought that impriſonment, which guilt never invites, and even 


« innocence has been known to fly from; ardently looking for- 
ward to this hour, as the ſure, though painful means, of vindi- 
_ «cating a character, not diſtinguiſhed indeed for its importance, 
-& but hitherto maintained, without a blemiſh. | [See the whole 
of this very able defence in the Gent. Mag. 1775. p. 280—-8z.} 


) The other candidates were, the Honourable Henry Seymour 
"Conway, the Honourable Hugh * and John O' Neil. 
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« ters,” ſays my, intelligent correſpondent at Dub- 
lin, are known to have. contributed, to the raiſing 

« of that wild clamour, which, carried Wilſon's. 
bx election by an enthuſiaſtic. blaſt; of momentary. 
« madneſs. 5 whatever engagements were re- 
quired by the patriotic electors, or promiſes were 
made by the confliturional candidate, they were ſoon ex- 
poſed, by parliamentary experience: In. two, or three, 


ſeſſions, Wilſon's patriotiſm was ſoftened inte com- 


pliance, by a Place, i in the revenue, of two or three 
hundred pounds a year; which, for augbt that ap- 
pears, he enjoys to this day. There are ſo many exam 
ples of patriotic tergiverſation, that this example was 
not wanted, to, teach, moderation to the vehement, at 
popular e and eircumſpection to the credu- 
1ous. 

The mind of our Preeholder of —_ is firongly 
impregnated with the very effence of Junius: Ne has 
his flowery ſtyle, his dexterous ſophiſtry, and his anar- 
chical violence. The principle, and indeęd, the pen, 
of the myſterious Junius are diſcernible, by an atten- 
tive eye, in the preface; and, I was going to lay, in 
5 We of our F reeholder 0 5). 6 

j ;2: The 


The he laſt, 1 repreſented, as his name e the ancient kings 
of the Ultanian Regions, declined the conteſt; This is the ſame 
Lord .O'Neit, who was, lately, laig by the Antrim rebels. : ., 
. Juniu⸗ begins his dedication to the Exgliſb nation, by ſay- 
ing, I dedicate to you a collection of letters written by one of 
* yourſelves :** The Freeholder ſays, in his Ant letter, It is indi- 
« penſably ours; for, „ the fee ſimple is in vs :?” Permit, there- 
e fore, one of yourſelves, to ſubmit his thoughts.“ Not only are 
the expreſſions transferred from Ini to the F. cebolder, but 4 

8 topic 


Q 
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The firſt letter of the Ffeeholder»is-:dated on the 
5th of February; and the laſt, on the th of April, 
1776. His firſt motto is the well known Jacobinical 
principle of n © Thou are the n not the 


ren 72 386: 
ropicks of both are exaily the- 1 .\ In b h. the writer is 
ſtudious to inſult Scotland, and the Scots: In bath, he ſpeaks con- 
temptuouſly of the pedant, James: In both, he its indignantly of 
the vrch hiſtorian [Hume.] He delights, in both, to fidicule the 
blaſhing Rigby. In Junius, he reviles Mr. Horne, as a ſolitary 
| ui In the Freebolder, he revilgs Dean Tucker, as the pri of 
Gloſt er; vl; he had his, education among monks and prigti. Ju- 

mus infiſtedl' on the conſtitutional * right to the pré fin ng of ſeamen. 
_ ix.] The. F reeholder equally repbats the ſame doftrine 
< of the King's right to ok a particular deſcription: of his ſub- 
« jets into the ſeg, ſervice.” [Pref. xii.] Junius recommgnds- 
to the Engliſh nation the cxamp e of the.city of London, Lett... 
xXxvii.] :*The Freeholder recommends to ö Ille electors of 1 ntrim 
che example of the city of London. ¶ Let. xi/J"In'Finſv, he ſays, 
the Peopie of Ireland have been, uniformly, plundeted and op- 
Ir In the Frecholder, he inſiſts, ! Ihe ſpirit of deſpotiſm 
ort oppreffion her objett, devaſtation her means, fa. [ 
Jr ay RGA td firs; her inftrumertts. 4 Trek X. 25 Junius is 
the patrot df the ,b I tue Frisbelder, dhe ſume writer 18 
their apo. Anh xi. ] The author tranſplants his own flowers, 
delicate as they are, f Junius to his f reebaluer : Junius be- 
ins his N Irix, by faying, . I turn + pleaſure, from that 
« barren waſte, A no ſalutary plant takes root, no verdure 


« \quithens, to a character fertile, &c.: The Viicholdeb: bötelades 


his 5 th letter, by ſaying. Long enough have our eyes ached over 
« this barren  proſpeft, where zo verdure of virtue quickens,, no pub- 
« lic ſeryice i: is ſeen to bloſſom. * Junius had the policy to be the 
: depoftrary b "bit ban | 
Sim © The Freeholdeb had the policy to preſer b his own ſecret ; 
_ ſaying © My name is junkbown, and; I hope it will remain 0. Wy 
Lett. |. J. Such are the coineidences. between Junius and the 
regholder, whi ich will convince all thoſe, who read for meer 
| as thar the fame hogs and 10 pen wrote both. 
to wy Nh ine 9.1 Ir pilot z 
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<. owners of the eſtate. The fee-fimple is in vs.” 


Theobald Wolfe Tone could not have gone beyond 


this | The Freeholder ſets out, in the following man- 

ner: The great writer, whoſe words T have placed 
* at the head of my paper, is juſtly acknowledged 
* to excel, in ſplendour of imagery, and in ſtrength. 
« of diction, But his excellence extends to points ſtill 

more important. No writer has inveſtigated with 
*ſuch ſagacity, nor with fuch elearneſs pointed out, 


A the true nature of our admirable conſtitution. The 


viſdom, and learning of Locke had aſcertained ſome: 
« great fundamental maxims, which conſtituted: or at 
& leaſt contributed to form the bafis of our liberties. 


But, it remained for the ſucceeding addreſs, and 


6e eloquence of Junius, to encounter and to ſubdue, at 


* leaſt, in the fields of argument, the more refined 


t corruptions of latter times. Here, then, is the 
father fondling his child, in a Place, where he ſuppoſed 
himſelf to be unknown, and at a time, when the ſili- 
ation could, not caſily be: ſuſpected : Fhe Autrim 
Freeholder: was, actually, called, throughout the ample 
circulation: of the Belfaſt newſpapers, a fecond Flinins, 
To this honourable diſtinction, our Ffeelolder was 
well entitled. Of the ſplenduur ef imagery, and ftrength 
of diftion; which are ſo emphatically claimed by the 
fon, for the father, there is nothing. more ſtriking, nor 
more. appropriate, in | in the real Junius, than the ſub- 


| joined paragraphs from the frſ Freeholder : * We are 


no: longer ſunk in the dead /repoſe of deſpotiſm, 
_— and long parliaments. Fhoſe ſtighations of eotrup- 
tion and filth, ſhall no more poiſon the land. * alba 
« nautis ſtella refulfit,” The returning day-ſtar of 
— 111% | 6c * the i 
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e the conſtitution again illuminates the political he- 
„ miſpere ; and, in fulneſs of ſplendour, diſplays the 
* plorious' moment, which reftores to us our original 
* rights. 'Thepower, which we delegated, and the 
e truft, which we conferred, revert to us. The con- 
< ſtitution regenerates. And the new birth inſpires 
new vigour. As the giant received renovation of 
* fkrength from touching his mother earth, fo the 
Es rights of the people acquire new ſpring and force, 
E when brought back to their original and parent- 
* ſource, the people's voice.” The Freeholder's Let- 
ers, which are thus remarkable, for their artifice, 
their elegance, and their energy, were ſoon 8 
Aiſhed- at Belfaſt, by Wilſon's committee, in a ſmall 
pamphlet, which I have ſeen, without the naines, 
either of. the bookſeller, or the printer (i 7. 
From Belfaft, our patriotic Frecholder went te Dub. 
An, where he was called to the bar, in Eafter-term 
1776, by the name of Hugh Boyd y. We may 
hereby ſee how facts confirm each other: The fact, 
that Hugh M. Aulay- Boyd wrote the Freeho/der at 
Belfaſt, in February, and March, 1776, goes to prove, 
that the ſame Hugh MAulay-Boyd was called to the 
bar at Dublin, in Eafter term 1996:: And, the fact, 
that Hugh Boyd was then, and there, called to the 
bar, wen Kormdotnte by its Seeder that 


6 09 1 hand aa; in ene PE TRY it; aldelonis 
ee in 1776, by M. Mills, No. 135, Capel-ftreet, Dublin. 


(u. Wilſon's Dublin Directory, P- 117: This fact is certain 
as I have W WO by two * 2 „ of the Iriſh 
. | 1 ir N 


23 


7 5 r 
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Hugh M Aulay Boyd wrote; the Aul rim Hreeliolder. 
His emharraſſments forced him to put on the gown, 
while his diſſipation. induced him to caſt. it off, as an 
incumbrance to his. purſuits; And, he ſoon returned 
to. London, which, had. attractions, for him, that were 
too powerful for, his. intereſt, and too ſeductive for 
his happineſs. We have, in M-Aulay Boyd, the ex- 
ample of a man, who, with every material quality in 
him of a great lawyer, facility of apprehenſion, ſtrength 
of intellect, retentiveneſs of memory, confidence of 
addrels, could only buſy himſelf, in writing anarchical 
eſſays, although he was.goaded by diſtreſs, and aflailed 
by the cries of a fam). 

We may, naturally, ſuppoſe, that, from: Dublin, he 
returned. to, his old haunts, and habits, 1 in London. 
How he was, particularly, employed, during the years 
23977, and 1778, Jam unable to tell: But, it is cer- 
tain, that he one more, began to write ſeditious pa- 
Pers, which commenced. in N Loyember 1779, and ended 
in March 1780 (x},, The London Courant was the 
vehicle of thoſe papers, which were entitled Tue WIIq. 

: He, Who reads, The Whig, with attention, will eatily 
perceive the pencil of Funiuss, and acknowledge the 

Pen of, the Freeholder ;, He will ſeg; in it, the, ſame 
principles. of anarchy, the ſame topicks of turbulence, 
the lame dexterities af: ſophiſtry, and the tame cha- 
racteriſtics of ſtyle; its inaccuracies, its figures, its 


1 its Far 0 * Vot, i„ie Whig did 
1:14 1 F es: tt? MM Iv rf a0 24 #1 WP not 
TA. Nigg d id en: : 
c x). Almon's Appendix 60 his Pal, Anegdotes, p- e 
(y) Take as an example, from the ſame book, p. 24, the follow- 


ing Paſſage, at a venture: The e act of ſuicide, abhor- 
5 67 rent 
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not elevate, and ſur prixe, like Junius. There was no 
Sir William Draper, ſays Almon, to wri te rhe Whig 
into notice. The truth, however, is, that Junius was 
at once political, and perſonal; the: Mig was chiefly 
political. The nation, which had been ſtunned with 


ſuch noiſe, now began to be tired of turbulence, and 


to loath licentiouſneſs. 
At length, a new proſpe& Opened on M- Aulay 
Boyd, who gw turned his eyes, and his efforts, from 
the ſeditiouſneſs of the Weſt, to the opulence of the 
Eaſt. By the influence of © Mr. Laurence Sullivan, 
* who ſo often filled the chair at the India-houle,” 
I 
ue rent e y Fe rg 1 nature of eee and deſtruc- 
« tive of its duc independence, on the crown, had been 2 Jong per 
6 trated, Military power and civil influence united to endl th 
4e prinoe, if he were ſo diſpoſed by nature or education, to oppreſs 
and corrupt the people, whoſe property and power was [were] 
« leſſened, exactly in the proportion that the, crewn had gained 
6 weight and force, by the eſtabliſhment. of a ſtanding army and a 
« national debt, But, above all, the time of his aſcenſion to the 
« throne was full of ſuch peculiar circumſtances of Popularity, as 
« gave him unlimited; becauſe unſuſpected, power. Into that au- 


«/ſpicious moment was crouded all the promiſe of his youth; 


« founded in the fond memory of all the virtues of his anceſtors ; 
« of his youth, rifiag, as it ſeemed, to renew the race of glory 
« that they had run, even up to the recent goal of univerſal con- 
6 queſt, ' Nature and fortune confpired to give the young mo- 
<< nareh of that day an empite the beſt and moſt permanent that 
ce monarchs can enjoy, if they waſh to maintain it, an abſolute 
ec power in the hearts of his ſubjects. Suck was were] the 
« power and the opportunity of exerciſing it, with which his pre- 
* ſent Majeſty aſcended the throne. If it had been the counſel of 
« his reign to improve it into the perfect and reciprocal happi- 
« nels of himſelf and his people, the way. was not ſteep 1 nor dif- 
60 cult. yy i 
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our Whig was allowed to go out to Madras, * in Lord 
« Macartney's ſuite (z),” although not as 4 covenanted = 
ſervant. - Neither he, who aſked, nor they, who grant- 
ed, this permiſſion, were probably conſcious how much 
ſervice they did to the fate, when they permitted the 
emigration of a political writer of active exertions, and 
powerful energy. Whether he had written Junius, the 
Anirim Freeloluer, or the Whig, having never inquired, 
they did not know. Amid his preparations for de- 

parture, with few fears, and many hopes, our emigrant 

N all his political papers. 

M Aulay-Boyd arrived at Madras early in 1781. 
He now © devoted his leiſure hours very ſedulouſiy to 
«the ſtudy of Oriental politics (a). The time ſoon 
arrived, when his talents of inſinuation, and addreſs, 

and his knowledge of oriental politics, were brought 
into action. In January 1782, he arrived with Sir 
Edward Hughes, on board the Superbe, at Trinco- 
malee. The fort was hardly taken, when he was diſ- 
patched on an embaſſy to the King of CANDY. He 
was not. ſucceſsful, „as a negociator. At the end of 
two months, he returned to Trincomalee, where he 
unluckily hired a ſmall veſſel to carry him to Madras. 

He was taken by the F reach, and carried to the Mau- 
Titius ; from which place he was ſent to the Iſle of 
Bourbon. Here, his captivity was- alleviated by the 
hoſpitality of the governor ; and, after a while, he was, 
by the liberality of the ſame officer, allowed to re- 
turn, on his parole, to Magres, : e nom thought 


(=) 771 of Boyd, _” 
(a) Id. wy 
| that 
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that his ſervices, and misfortunes, entitled bim to 
ſome office, which might compenſate him for both. 
But, out of nothing nothing comes; and, as there was 
no vacancy, he could have no place. His diſap- 
pointment drove him to Calcutta, where, he, no 
doubt, hoped to court fortune, in a more propitious 
mood. In this gay ſcene, his ſocial diſpoſition was 
welcomed by hoſpitality, which was, in return, enli- 
vened © by the ſuperlative ſprightlineſs of his convi- 
ce x1al qualities (4),” | In the mean time, he: was ap- 
pointed, jointly, with Mr. Corbit, mafer. arierdant at 
Madras; an office of ſome profit, but of little dig- 
nity ; and which required his. perſonal preſence, where 
it was to be executed. Thus, was the mighty Jaozzns, 
the Aulrim Freeholder, the Independent Whis, trans- 
formed into the harbour · maſter of Madras (/. ; 

The duties of this office © were neither congenaal te 
* the delicacy of his mind, nor his habits of life,” ſays 
his biographer ; “but, as the emoluments were great, 


« he reſolved to facrifice a little ſenſibility, for the 


« proſpect of ultimate wealth.” His old habits, in the 
mean time, induced him to return to his early practices: 
And, during the Myſore war, he conducted a news- 


paper, entitled The Courier (d). 


60 Life of Boyd, p. 15. 
ce) Id. Such, I was told, at the India - houſe, is the nature of 
the maſter attendant's office, * ſince that period, has been 
rented at four thouſand pounds a year: In the end, he enjoyed 
this office, without the participation of 11 Corbit; but, without 
making any remittances. 

(4) Ib. p. 16.— will here ſabjoin a note, which 1 . re- 


eciyed * an intelligent friend, wich regard to the management 
of 
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It was; in June 1793, that he firſt conceived the 
es of+.publiſhing periodical eſſays : It was in Auguſt 
1793, that he firſt made known to the public his 
plan for the Indian Obſerver, which he reſolved to 
publiſh, through the commodious channel of a weekly 
news- paper: And, the firſt number of this paper, 
which he entitled The Hircarrah, came out on the 9th 
of September 1793. For thele eſſays, he appears to 
have been © honoured with the ſanction of the higher 
* powers, and favoured with the indulgence of the 
Indian] public.“ What Johnſon ſaid of he Con- 
uoiſſeur, and the World, that tſiey wanted matter, may 
be properly applied to the. Iudiam Obſer ver e But, the 


 Tugdiau Obſerver is ſuperior to both, in vigour, and 
elegance {e). The power, and pride, of Junius were 
his feures. The Indi Pee e too has his zmagery. 
IS | | n | Aﬀter 
of M-Aulay-Boyd. as the conductor of e Ccuriar : © it is noto- 
« rious that the late Hugh Boyd was proprietor, editor, and ſole 
cc conductor of the Madras Courier; 4 that his paper was engaged i in 
« many important conteſts, both for, ard againſt, the government 
« of Madras, and Bengal: If Hugh Boyd was the author of Junius, 
« his language may be eaſily diſcovered in the Madras Courger ; 
«« where, at various times, he was placed in a ſituation, which called 
« for the utmoſt exertion a all his abilities: For, he os liked 
« zo fiſp in troubled waters.” 
e) The motto of the Indian Obferver's firſt nambor is how the 
. Rambler, on the difficulty of the firſt addręſf. © If ſuch be the ac- 
« knowledgement of a great maſter, who to extraordinary, forge 
« of mind, united the ample ſtores of learning and knowledge, and 
« with a ſtrength of ſtyle peculiarly his own, preſented more ſub- 
« jects to the public eye than perhaps any other author; what muſt 
« be the feelings of the common claſs of writers ?—and, if merely. 
c the firſt addreſs inyolve ſo much difficulty, how formidable muſt he 
: ce the 
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After noticing: how the Spectator looked vice into 
- ſhame; how © the Tarler told every thing to every 


nas: and told it fo well, that the hearer was al- 


* Jured to liſten,” and delighted to laugh; how 
the Guardian watched with anxious attention 
„ againſt. miſchief;“ he ſhowed how © the Wox LD 
* diſplayed its knowledge, and diffuſed the precept 


* of its beſt ſcience, in a manner ſo agreeably varied, 


« as to prove, that the conductors of that literary pla- 


net, for its day of influence, were well qualified to 


* difcriminate the parallaxes of pleaſure and propriety, 
c in the ſchool of faſhion; to catch and correct the 
e fluctuating manners in that' changeable ſcene; to 
* prove; by a happy mixture of the molt pleaſing with 
* the moſt met elem; thas the true orbit of the 


10 the ondertaking.. 10 repeat, at ſtated pb certain quantims of 


«c compoſiiion z z to bind. fancy down to punctuality ; ; and to preſent | 


to the public attention, a periodical 'eſſay ? How arduous ought 
«the attempt to appear, if they knew themſelves, to thoſe whoſe 
« literary ambition muſt be conſcious of much unſtudious avocation; 
« who have omitted to ſypply by obſervation, or even late enquiry, 
cc what perhaps was early neglected 1 10 ſtudy, or denied in genius; 
« to thoie, in fine, whoſe experience is ſo limited, both'of them- 
« ſelves and the public, that they think they can write, and hope 
s they will be read, It may be remarked, that theſe difficulties are 
“more elt by the veteran than the young adventurer; that for- 
*« ward Zeal will ruſh, where caution would tremble to tread ; and 
«that the ſuperficial Judge boldly plunges into his ſea of trou- 
« bles; fearleſs; becauſe ignorant, of the dangers of the literary 
Co pp pin ety not —_ in the lacter — abſolute 
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* man of pleaſure is within the excentricities of ex- 
<* travagance; and the ſphere of honour has ever vir- 
< tue for its center.” This imagery was favourably 
received, and uſefully felt at Madras : Before the pub - 
lication of the ſccond ©&/erver, a hundred ſubſcribers 
were added to the liſt of encouragers. The Indian 
Ob ſerver went the length of fifty-three numbers; and 
was cloſed, on the 16th of September 1794. It was, 
indeed, time to finiſh 1t : For, in the fiftieth number 
of the 19th Auguſt 1794, appeared the cloven foot of 
M*Avlay, Junius, and the Wie; the blunder of 
the one; the wmaccuracy of the other; and the 
ſeditiouſneſs of all: An obſerver of the great events 
cc of the world,” fays the Indian Obſerver, © muſt be 
more ſtruck with the extraordinary conteſt, which 
* « agitates not only the nations of Europe, but ex- 
* tends its commotion to the other quarters of the 
« globe, than with any ſcene preſented in the annals 
< of hiſtory ; whether it be conſidered, as to its conſe- 
< quences, or in its principles. In the conſequences, are 
“ [is] involved the happineſs of mankind ; the facred 
40 principles, by mel it is actuated, are liberty, and the 
<. rights of man.” The Indian Obſerver had properly 
engaged, that © ts paper ſhould not mix in Political 
* queſtions :?* Yet, M*Aulay, with his uſual fpirit, in- 
troduced, on the ſcene, the rights of mau; his un- 
grammatical ſubſtitution of are for is may be con- 
ſidered as characteriſtic of 4s Junius; and his exhi- 
bition of the French revolution, with its ſacred prin- 
< ciples,” to the ſervants of the India company, was 
altogether. worthy of his Whig. 
The foregoing ſentiments of he . Obferver wene 
Z int ro- 
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introductory to © The ſpeeck of GaLcacus, to his 
army on the Grampian hills, from Murphy's Tran/lation 
of Tacitus. That either MfAulay, or Murphy, ſhould 


have conſidered the declamation of Tacitus, as the 


ſpeech of Galgac, the Caledonian chief, is a proof how 


much the moſt yigorous minds may be warped by 
Prejudice: Yes: The ſpeech of Galgac had been 
printed by Raban, who had introduced printing at 
Aberdeen, a town, which lay in the rear of the Cale- 
donian army; and the ſpecch, thus printed, in the 
Caledoman language, was diſperfed ameng the Cale- 
donian tribes, in the true French mode, to inflame 


them with a love of French liberty, and to encourage 


them to defend 7he rights of man, which were vaſtly 
well underſtood, in that age. Whether that celebrated 
oration were delivered, in the Brit: iſh, or in the Erſe, 


language, we are not told: But, it muſt. have been 


tranſmitted, in whatever language, by. Agricola, and 


tranſlated, no doubt, by Tacitus. The re- tranſlation 
of Tacitus's, /ibertares into Pain's rights of man, was 
deemed very free by Murphy; and the recommenda- 
tion of French politics, and French principles, in the 
moſt engaging manner, to the ſervants of the India 


company, as Britiſh ſentiments, in Briti ih expreſſion, was 
8 congenial to Junius. 


This extraordinary man fniſhed. his devious career, 


on the 19th of October 1794, at Madras, in the moſt 
embarraſſed circumſtances, after having been aban- 
doned by ſome of bil friends (H. The character of 
NI Aulay Boyd muſt be ſettled from a conſideration 
of the great outlines of his N e gong the e 


3 Life of Boyd, pa. 6. s 
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evidence of his undoubted publications, rather than 


from the frivolous declamation of biographical fond- 


neſs (g). He left behind him a widow; a woman of 


eee, who dere in books; and two 


2 12 JP? . g : ch dren, 


(eg) 1 will, "RON. ſubjoin the flowing outline of the cha- 
racter of M<Aulay-Boyd,: which has been tranſmitted to me, by a 
very eminent Member of the Iriſh bar, who no longer reſides at 
Dublin; and who appears to have known this extraordinary per- 
fon, from his cradle to his grave; although my intelligent corre- 
fpondent ſeems to give a ſomewhat. different point to the. fubject 
from mine: I knew Mr. Boyd from his early life; büt the 
« difference in our ages rendered, for ſeveral ears, our Intimacy; 
« not ſo perfect, as it afterwards became.—I had quitted ſchool, 
« the univerſity, and the Temple, ſucceflively, before him; ſo that, 
from my own knowledge, I cannot fay any thing of His ſtudies, 
or attainments; but E have alwaysi underſtood; that he diſtin- 
<«.-outſhed himſelf over moſt of his cotemporaries : Hg was a very 
k good Greek, and Latin, ſcholar, and was well ac ukinted with, 
« different branches of the mathematics. He did not, as believe, 
=Rady our laws, with a'view to the profeſſion: He was, it is true; 


« called to the Iriſb bar, but did not continue to practiſe there: 


«« He was never at the Exgliſb bar. He was fond of what is called 
e polite literature, and excelled in it. He was not much attached 
« to other ſtudies. Excepting a periodical paper, which he pub- 

« liſhed. at Madras, under the title of The Indian Obferwer, and 


« ſome light poetical eſſays, of which J have no copies, I was not 


« acquainted with any of his productions, in'proſe, or verſe; and 
J am much inclined to believe, he did not engage in any ſerious 
« work, in either: I was in the habits of intimate correſpondence 


_ © with him, for many years, before his death, and I never had any 


, reaſon to think he did. He had very pleaſing manners; and 
though he often took the lead in converſation, it was generally 
« with the conſent of the company: Hewas fond of argument, bnt 


never overbearing : He excelled in lively ſallies, but ſcarce ever 


introduced ſerious ſubjects, moral, or political: His talents, and 
« attainments, did not ſeem to lead him to either. He firſt came 
* to Madras, as aſſiſtant ſecretary: Sir George Staunton was ſecre- 
© tary to a ent Soon after his arrival, there, he was ſent 
66 to 
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4 


children, a boy, and a girl: The ſon, who was born 
after his father's departure to the caſt, poſſeſſes his 
genius, with greater application; and, with his for- 
wardneſs, has already produced a tragedy. 

I now proceed to prove, affirmatively, who did write 
Junius's letters. Some readers may, perhaps, be already 
latisfied, from the foregoing intimations, that my ori- 
ginal opinion was right. There are perſons, however, 
who will not eaſily be perſuaded to, adopt a truth, 
which can only be eſtabliſhed by circumſtantial proofs; 
without, conſidering the judgements of thoſe able men, 
who regard the evidence of circumſtances, as the 
Frangelts, cauſe human teſtimony 1 is fo extremely 


1 _ 


bl 


5 It 


« to. Four gs on 8 negnciarion, wich the blog of Cute the 
66 particulars of this have never been publiſhed: H:s papers, it is 
« ſaid, were 16k, when, on his attempting to return to Madras, he 
was taken by a French frigate, and carried to Mauritius: He 
« 1a however, return to Madras, before Lord Macartney quitted 
« that government; and was by him appointed to a very lucrative 
ce 2 joint maſter attendant with a Mr. Corbitt: He after- 
ee wards became ſole maſter attendant, and enjoyed the office until 
« his death. His being at Calcutta was only to pay occaſional 
« yiſits to his friend Sir John Macpherſon. On the particular ſub- 
« ject, which, from our friend's letter, I learn you mean to inveſti- 
« gate, I can give no particular information: That Mr. Boyd was 
« not the author of Junius, I will not preſume to aſſert, but from 
&« comparing the time thoſe celebrated letters were written with 
« the time he came to England, it will appear very extraordiĩ- 
* nary, that he could have obtained ſo much, and ſo various, know- 
« ledge of the political drama, there exhibited, and of the dramatis 
« perſonæ, as are there diſplayed.” I am, morcover, informed, 
obligingly, by the Rev. Dr. George Hall, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, that Mr. M*Aulay-Boyd commenced Batchelor of Arts, 
in this Univerſity, on the 19th of February 1 7653 and never 
« was admitted to any other degree,” 
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an was in January 1769, that © Junius burſt into 
otice with a blaze of impudence, fays Johnfon, 

« which has rarely glared upon the world before.“ 
Junius, tbough he had provided for his ſafety, by im- 
penetrable ſecrecy, was immediately encountered by 
Sir William Draper, who did not wield unequal arms: 
But, his infelicity, and his comparative feebleneſs, con- 
fiſted, in his being a known character; whilſt Junius 
ſtrengthened himſelf with the immunities of inviſi- 
dility. Sir William returned often to the charge; 
although repulſed by Junius. Sir William was not 
overpowered by the artillery of learning, wit, and 
argument, in which he was quite equal to his anta- 
goniſt; but, he was foiled by recrimination, which 
was a common, and a forcible, weapon, in the hands of 
| Junius. Sir William, as a ſcholar, had been bred at 
5 and King” 5 coll 85 Cambridge; but, he choſe 
the ſword, for wa — — In India, he ranked with 
thoſe famous warriors, Clive, and Laurence. In 1767, 
he acted at Belliffe, as a Brigadier. In 1763, he com- 
manded the troops, who conquered Manilla, which 
place was ſaved from plunder, by the promiſe of a 
ranſom, that was never paid. His firſt appearance, 
as an able writer, was in his clear refutation of the 
objections of the Spaniſh court (4). His ſervices were 
rewarded with the command of the fixteenth regiment 
of foot, which he reſigned to Colonel Giſborne, for 
his half-pay of £.1200 Iriſh : This common tranſaction 
furniſhed Junius with many a ſarcaſm. Sir William 
had ſcarcely clofed his conteſt with that Ae 
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opponent, when he had the misfortune to loſe his wife; 
who died, on the iſt of September 1769. As he was 
foiled, he was, no doubt, mortified. And he ſet out, in 
October of that year, to make the tour of the Northern 
Colonies, which had now become obje&s of notice, 
and ſcenes of travel. He arrived at Charies-town, South 
Carolina, in January 1770; and, travelling north- 
ward, he arrived, during the ſummer of that year, in 
Maryland ; where he was received with that hoſpitality, 
which ſhe always paid to ſtrangers, and with the atter;- 
tions, that were due to the merit of ſuch a viſiter. It 
was at Mount-Clare, the villa of Charles Carrol, 
near Baltimore-town, where Sir William was kindly 
entertained, in company with the Governor, and other 
perſons of diſtinction: And, in this company, was held 
a converfation, which, as it, pointedly, bears upon the 


preſent ſubject, merits minute attention (i). From 
Maryland, 


(i I] This converſation has been ſtated to me, in a letter from an 
ingenious friend, who was preſent; and for whoſe preciſion, and 
probity, I will be anſwerable: His letter is as follows: 


« Dear Sir, 

I remember Sir William thinks: when he viſited 4 
« in the ſummer 1770. He paſſed through Baltimore: Dining in 
„company with him at a gentleman's houſe, where many were 
« preſent; the converſation after dinner turned upon theſubjeR of 
« Junius's letters, to which I gave attention; as Sir William Draper 
« was preſent. On a gentleman's aſking Sir William Draper, 
« whether Mr. Burke was not ſuſpected of being the author, Sir 
« William replied, that he did, at firſt, ſuſpect Mr. Burke, fro 
his attachmenr to that party, whoſe principles were ſupported by 
« Junius; Sir William faid, before he left England, he acquitted 
* Mr. Burke; for, on ſpeaking to him, Mr. Burke aſſured him he 


« was not the author.” 


G | | Sir 
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Maryland, Sir William paſſed on to New York, where 
he married Miſs De Lancy, a lady of great connections 
there, and agreeable endowments, who died, in 17783 
leaving him a daughter. In 1779, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-governor of Minorca; a truſt, which, how- 
ever diſcharged, ended unhappily. He died, at Bath, 
on the 8th of January 1787 (k). | 


Sir William added, that early in the diſpute he, and his friends, 
had taken great pains to aſcertain the author, and that direct ap- 
« plication was made, for that purpoſe, to the printer, whether by 
4 Sir William, or a friend } did not underſtand that Mr. Woodfall 
the printer. anſwered, his paper was an open one, and he was, 
and had been, as ready to publiſh Sir William Draper's letters, 
« as thoſe of Junius that if he did know the author, who 
« wrote under the ſignature of Junius, he would not give up his 
« name; and further faid, that the letters eame to him in a ſuch 
„ manner, that he did not enquire after, or know the writer, at that 
<« time, A gentleman obſerving, that whoever was the author, 
« was certainly well acquainted with political characters, and the 
« ftate of parties, at that period; Sir William ſaid, he certainly 
« was; and a very formidable antagoniſt to encounter in a public 
70 Gileuſſion : That he was a man who muſt more in the higheſt 
_ « circles, as his information appeared to be drawn from ſources, to 
* which none but a man of high birth, and character, or one that 
« has filled an office of conſequence i in the government, could have 
« had acceſs to. 

« A gentleman ſay ing, chit the public were obliged to Junius for 
« bringing forward Sir William Draper's letters, as he, Sir William, 
* had loft nothing by the conteſt; Sir William "politely thanked 
« him for the compliment, and added, that he wrote for the ſake 
« of truth, and to vindicate the character of a friend, Before the 
« converſation cloſed, a gentleman ſaid, you, certainly, Sir William, 
in acquitting Mr. Burke, muſt have ſuſpected ſome other perſon; 

« Sir William replied, he had fome ſuſpicion of Lord George 


« Sackville.” 


312441 „ % 


9 An. 8 Mag. 1787. p. 91. 


we 
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We have thus learned, from the converſation of Sir 
William Draper, on whom the ſuſpicions fell, with 
- regard to the writing of Junius, during the ſummer 
of 1790. He acquitted Edmund Burke; and he had, 
of Lord George Sackville, ſome ſuſpicion, which we 
now know to have been unfounded. That the letters 
of Junius were written by a perſon, © who moved in 
the higheſt circles,” we, moreover, know to be very 
problematical. Boyd moved in circles, whence he de- 
rived his whole information; except what he had, 
copiouſly, gleaned from the printed pamphlets, which, 
at that period, greatly abounded. Among a thouſand 
perſons, whom he knew, and to whom he was known, 
Boyd was intimately connected with Lauchlan M Lean, 
who had been Under Secretary of State, from 1766, 
to 1768. The truth, however, 1s, as I have already 
intimated, that there is no other official information 
in Junius, than could have been collected from the 
Red boo, and the Army Lift, by a perſon, who knew 
how to enlarge what was deficient, and to curtail what 
was ſuperfluous. Had Sir William Draper given his 
opinion of Junius, after his formidable antagoniſt had 
been foiled by Mr. Horne, and had debaſed his pre- 
tenſions to greatneſs, by engaging, unſucceſsfully, in 
city politics, and mingling, factiouſly, with the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, he would no other- 
wiſe have regarded Junius, than as the meteor, which 
had plunged its followers iu à bog. 

That the writer of Junius was a frequent attendant 
in both Houſes of Parliament is ſufficiently apparent 
from internal evidence (/). But, Boyd is known to 


| w7 » The Preface to che gen. ed. xviii.: Junius often quotes par- 
: liamentary ſpeeches, as taken by himſelf. Ib. vol. ii. p. 69. 
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have been a more aſſiduous attendant upon the debates 
in Parliament, than upon the cauſes in Weſtminſter- 


ball; to have oftener repeated parliamentary ſpeeches, 


than to have reported juridical caſes. 

The letters of Junius were not written by an Egli . 
mau; becaule an Engliſh ſcholar would not have writ- 
ten elder, for e/de/?, nor confounded have with hath, 
nor have ſubſtituted co/:egtan, for the fellow of a college. 
Theſe obvious inaccuracies are mere Scoto-triciſms : 
And, Boyd was, undoubtedly, an Iriſhman; of the 
Ultonian race, who, like ſoine of his countrymen, 
hated the people, and the country, whence they had 
derived their recent origin £ n at the re- ſettlement of 


Ulſter. 
It 


(mM An ingenious friend has informed me, that in 7769 he 
publiſhed, in the Gazetteer, an eſſay, ſigned Mops r us, in order 
to determine a wager, whether Junius were an Iriſbman : It was 
previouſly agreed, that if Junius ſhould notice this eſſay, on the 
charge of his being an Iriſhman, the wager ſhould be won; if 
Junius ſhould paſs by MopesT vs, in filence, the wager ſhould be 
loſt; the parties agreeing, that his crying our would imply conſci- 
ouſneſs of his Iriſh birth; and that his /lence would ſhow his un- 
concern about the imputation. On the igth of October 1769. 
Philo-Junins, that is Junius, formally anſwered Modeftus, who had 
acutely ſaid, that neither an Engliſhman, nor a Scotſman, and none 
but an Iriſhman would have made Sir William Draper-repcſe on a 
bed of torture. Philo- Junius exclaimed ; « Bur, why muſt Junius 
be an ſriſhman ? MopesT us cannot diſtinguiſh between a /arca/m 
« and a contradickian.“ [Let 29. gen. ed. vol. i. p. 201.] Mode/ius 
had an obvious reply, that a /arcafm, which involves a blunder, may 
be a contracliction, but not à true Jartaßn, except on the writer of 
| Blundeving Jareufoee.” In the preface to the genuine, corrected, edi- 
tion of Junius's Letters, p. xxvi. we have the following paſlage : 
] am far from meaning to impeach'the articles of the union. If 
"EU the true ſpirit of thoſe artitles' were adhered to, we ſhould) not 


6 Ryan ye given te Scorch ladies, or-{nar} to the elder 
2 8 ſons 


D*. 
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It muſt be apparent to every diſcerning eye, as it 
was to the caſual inſpection of Mr. Wilkes, that the 
epiſtles of Junius were written by an inexpe: tenced 
hand, with a jzvenile quill : Now, M*Aulay-Boyd was 
not three-and-twentv, when Junius firſt appeared. But, 
is it probable, that ſuch papers could have been writ⸗ 


<« ſons of Scotch Peers, and the number of fixteen doubled and 
« trebled by a ſcandalous evaſion of the act of union.” An Engliſh 
writer would not have uſed elder, for eldeft; becauſe the Engliſh 
language does not admit of a comparative without a correlative x 
Eider, for eldeſt, is a Scoticiſm, and a Scoto-Iriciſm. A Scotiſh 
man would not have written ſuch a paſſage: And, it was, therefore, 
written by an Iriſhman. Again: In Junius's preface to his edition 
of 1771, before mentioned, p. xii, there 1s the following paſſage; 
« Unhappily for this country, the diffidence, diſtruſt, and diviſion, 
« which thus aroſe between the parties ſo greatly intereſted in, and 
« defirous of, promoting the ſame common cauſe, have not only pre- 
« vented their private ſucceſs, but hath, at the ſame time, occa- 
< fioned the cauſe of the public to miſcarry.“ An Engliſh Writer 
would not ſubſtitute hath, for have, which, in this paſſage, i is pecu- 
Harty blundering; ; and which is another Scotici/m, or rather Scoto- 
Triciſm. Junius fays to Mr. Horne, *I will not deſcend to anſwer 
the little ſneering ſophiſtries of a collegiau : An Eagliſh, ſcholar 
would not have uſed, thus, the word collegian, which, I am aſſured, 
by my intelligent correſpoadent at Dublin, is peculiar to the Ant- 
werſity, there: But, the word collegian is equally current in the 
univerſities of Scotland. In December 1769, about fix weeks after 
Almon' had taxed Boyd with being Junius, . Lord Temple aſked 
me,“ ſays Almon, « if I knew the writer of the letters, ſigned 
cc Junius: L told bis Lordſhip, that I did not; but that I had 
« my ſuſpicions, His Lordſhip ſaid, he had his ſuſpicions alſo; 
« bur, that they did not go to Mr. Burke: Yet, he had no doubt 
« of the writer being an Jri/oman.” [Almon' s unpubliſhed Letter 
to Mr. L. D. Campbell, of the 1oth of December 1798.] Now; 
if thoſe facts, and circumſtances, be allowed to point, with a de- 
monſtrative finger, to the country of Junius, che queſtion about his 
name would be greatly cigcumſeribed. 


1 | "ET: | ten 
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ten by ſuch-a youth? Yes: Tom Chatterton, a ſtill 
more extraordinary youth, was, at the ſame time, 
walking the ſtreets -of London, in queſt of bread, 
He died, on the 25th of Auguſt 1770, when he had 
not reached his twentieth year. It was a favourite 
maxim of this extraordinary boy, „that man is 
* equal to any thing; and that every thing might be 
* atchieved by diligence, and abſtinence.” This ob- 
ſervation would alone ſhow how intuitively he had 
penetrated into human nature. He has been likened, 
by critical enthuſiaſm, as an impoſtor, to Mahomet 
and compared, as a poet, to Milton. It 1s, however, 
agreed by the greateſt critics, that he was one of the 
rareſt genius's, which this iſland has ever produced. 
As a politician, Chatterton ſurpaſſed M<Aulay : For, 
Chatterton wrote, at the ſame moment, both for, and 
againſt, the government: (u) MAulay could only 
write againſt the government. In the inveſtigation of 

the powers of man, is it, then, improbable to ſay, 


(n) On the 26th of May 1770, Chatterton addreſſed a Letter 
to Lord North, ſigned MIDLER FIGS 3 which began: « My Lord; 
it gives me a painful pleaſure ;” and contained an encomium on the 
Adminiſtration, for rejecting the City Remonſtrance: On the ſame 
day, Chatterton wrote a Letter to the Lord Mayor, Beckford, 
ſigned PxoBvs; which contained a virulent invective againſt 
the Government, for rejecting the Remonſtrance; beginning, 
« When the endeavours of a ſpirited people to free themſelves 
« from inſupportable ſlavery,” &c. [Gregory's Life of Chatterton, 
p- 88. In Chatterton's ConsuL1ap, a ſatitical poem, may be 
ſeen, 1 in his Miſcell. p. 92, the following paſſage :— 

* Tnflated Discok p heard, and left her cell, 
&« With all the horrors of her native hell: 
« She, on the ſoaring wings of genius fled, 
ce * waved the pen of e round her head.“ 


that 
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that if ſuch a boy, as Chatterton, could write what 
has been deemed equal to the firſt productions of the 
greateſt writers, that ſuch a youth as M Aulay, who, 
undoubtedly, wrote what few can write, was unequal 
to the compoſition of Junius? Of Chatterton, it was 
obſerved by Bryant, that with all his powers, he could 
not write grammatically : But, did it require the eru- 
dition of Bryant to diſcover, that between natural 
genius, and artificial learning, wide is the difference? 
This obſervation is alone ſufficient to illuſtrate the 
ſcholaſtic character of Junius: He had uncommon 
genius; but, he wanted grammatical knowledge (/. 

Wilkes AY ſaid, that the writer wanted o__ 


Co 13 was led to W 0 his 8 — be- 
Fs mentioned, by ſeeing, in Chatterton, more better JI was in- 
duged to obſerve, in my Supplemental Apeligy, that Junius could 
rot ewrite common Engliſh, with grammatical propriety, by ſeeing; ' 
every where, in his pages, the groſſeſt blunders. I would engage 
to point out in the genuine and corrected edition of Junius, ſome 
blunder, in almoſt every page of him. Take, as examples, the 
following: „The form and magnitude of a quarto impoſes,” 
fimpoſe, 1 v. p. 142.] « Is candid to [an] extreme.“ [Ib. 152.] 
« Apparent meaning and intention as 1 ſtands,” [as they tang, 
Ib. 153.] Lord [Lords] Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich.“ 
IIb. 174+] « Precedents enough.“ [Ib. 174.] ene, ſays John- 
ſon, is the plural of enough. “If he judges; If he admits,” 
every where.] “A [an] uſeful act. [Ib. 325.] “ An appear- 
<« ance of morals ad religion are [is] uſeful.” [Ib. 305.] Nei- 
ce ther were ” [was. Ib. 306.] « When the force and direction of 
« perſonal ſatire zs [are] no longer felt. [Dedication, ii.] * They 
are the truſtees, not the owners of the eſtate. The fee ſimple is 
« in vs. They cannot alienate, they cannot waſte” [it.] [Ib. v. 
We may ſee in, for are, in vol. 2. p. 1. There is have, for has, 
IIb. 11.] . Mn: 
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rieuce: J accidentally ſaid, that the author waned 
age. | | 
52 appears, moreover, from every page of an 
that he delighted 70 f/+ in troubled waters ; watching 
every accident, and ſeizing every opportunity; inter- 
meddling with the court, and the city; intriguing 
with Wilkes, and with the Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights. Now; NMI Aulay was a fiſher in troubled wa- 
ters: He. was always © buſtling about ſomething or 
e another (y): He fiſhed in troubled waters, when 
he took infinite pains i perſuade the world of the inno- 
cence of the Perreaus, ' He fiſhed in troubled waters, 
when he wrote his Antrim Letters: And he fiſhed in 
troubled waters at Madras. 

M-Aulay was a noted writer in magazines, and 
news- papers, and was a well-known reporter of parlia- 
mentary ſpeeches. Junius ſays himſelf, © I cannot 
<recal to my mmer the numerous trifles J have 
* written (9). And, he frequently | refers, in his 
notes, to the ſpeeches | 'be had heard in parliament ; at 
the ſame time, ne paſſages of mA he s had Car 
ried away (9. 

In his vigour, my 4&ivity, gi! may be com 
pared. to a race- horſe, which ſeems to outſtrip the 
wind, by his energy, and his ſpeed; without any ſimi- 
hrity to the dray-horſe, which performs innumerable 
a by his perievering, labour, and his overpower- 


mn His edit itor. fays [Life,p p. 20. he paſſed through a chec · 


« quered, and buſtling, life.” „ 
0% Gen. Ed. vol. 2. p. 230. F 

(7 % Pref. xviii. vol. 2. P · 69, & e. 8 . 8 ö 
3 SIBZIA4 . þ 18 
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ing force. I was not born,” ſays Junius, to be a 
“ commentator, even upon my own works ( * Of 
his letters, he ſays (7),* to me they originally owe no- 
© thing, but a healthy, ſanguine conſtitution.” Theſe 
are traits of character, which are, minutely, deſcriptive 
of M“ Aulay „who was, from nature, of a healthy* ſan- 
guine conſtitution 31 who had great activity of intellect, 

and readineſs of hand; but had neither perſerving la- 
bour, nor overpowering execution: He wrote eſſays, 
and ſpeeches; but, he could not compoſe, nor tranſ- 
late, a book of any ſize (u: And, he wanted appli- 
cation, for the practice of the 1 or n for my 
ferious employment. 

In is Anecdotes of tue Anthor, Ink ſpeaks, con- 
temptuouſly, of the /avourite hiſtory of England, which 
was written by © a Scotch philoſopher, who was a perfect 
c ſtranger to the idiom of the Engliſh tongue (Y.“ 
Ne Ne in his Antri im Nm OO. ms, 


(. Pref. xii. N . 1 'F 53 40 3x35" 

"NM Pedics, i 3 tet f bs 

(#) In February 1794,” ſays his Ps 1 Me, awed opp. | 
” tiſed propoſals for publiſhing by ſubfeription his: Embaſſy to 
45 Candy [in 1782: + The tardineſs of the public damped the ar- 
« dour, with which he had embraced the project; and he delayed 
« taking up his pen, until a ſufficient ſum was ſabſcribed, to bear 
« the charges of the prefs:” [Life of Boyd, p. 18. But, in 
September, he reſolved to begin, adds his Editor, what ought ta 
have been finiſhed a dozen years before. He truſted to his reten- 
tive memory, for the intereſting matter, which was to fill two 8vo. 
volumes. This, then, is incontrovertible proof, that M-Aulay- 
Boyd was incapable of writing a book, 8 9 perſtvering 
effort. 


(+) The Pref, Anecdates of Junius to the Edit, 1771, p · xvii. 
of ; 
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of © the Scotch hifforian, who had violated the manes 

* of John Hampden, in his pretended Hiſtory of 
England, which ſhould be really called an Apology, 
for the houſe of Stuart.” In the Antrim Freeholder, 
there are a thouſand coincidences, which prove, that 
the writer of it was allo the writer of Junius's let- 
ters (y). Such are the reſemblances, which form an 
indiſſoluble bond of connection between Junius and 
M Aulay-Boyd! 

I will now proceed to tye the 1058 Wa Boyd 
was in the habit of frequenting the ſhop of Almon, 
who detected him, as the writer of Junius, as early as 
the autumn of 1769. At a meeting of the book- 
ſellers, and printers, H. S. Woodfall read a letter of 
Junius, which he had juſt received, becauſe it contain- 
ed a paſſage, that related to the buſineſs of the meeting. 
Almon had thereby an opportunity of ſeeing the 
hand- writing of the manuſcript, without diſcloſing his 

thoughts of the diſcovery. The next time that Boyd 
called on him in Piccadilly, Almon faid to him, “J 
% have ſeen a part of one of Junius's Letters, in manu- 
« ſcript, which I believe is your hand-writing,” Boyd 
inflantly changed colour; and after a ſhort pauſe, he 
faid, © the fimilitude i hand-writing is not a conclu- 
* five fact 2 ),” l proof.] Now; Almon does not 
deliver theſe intimations, as mere opinions; but, he 
ſpeaks, like a witneſs, to facts, which he knows to be 
true. It is a fact, then, that Almon taxed Boyd with 
| being the writer of wier 8 Letter; ; that 9 theres 
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(3) See before, p. 66. 
{z) Mr. Almon's Letter to Mr. I. D. Campbell, ting the 


your December 1798, which remains in MS, unpubliſhed. | 
pan 
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upon changed colonr; and that he only turned off the 
imputation, by the obvious remark, that compariſon 
of hand-writing is not deciſive evidence, to prove the 
writer. Add to this teſtimony, that Boyd was, by na- 
ture, confident, and, by habit, a man of the 10wn, a ſort 
of character, who is not apt to bluſh. From the 
epoch of this detection, it was the practice of Almon, 
when he was aſked, who: was the writer of Junius, to 
ſay, © that he ſuſpected Junius was a broken gentle- 
* man, without a guinea in his pocket.” | 
Again: When Almon came to be proſecuted for 
the republication of Junius's Letter to the King, dur- 
ing the year 1770, he remarked what confirmed, ſtrong» 
ly, his previous ſuſpicions : © During the. whole time, 
that this proſecution was going on,“ fays Almon, 
„Mr. Boyd never once called upon me; which I 
| © could not help obſerving ; becauſe before that time, 
* he commonly called twice or thrice a week; and I 
66 thought it not leſs remarkable, that after the proſe- 
«* cution was totally at an end, he reſumed his former. 
* cuſtom (a). Here, then, is proof of another fact, 
which goes far towards aſcertaining Boyd to be Junius : 
For, the former bluſhes of Boyd were an involuntary 
confeſſion of his guilt : And, the above conduct was 
a virtual acknowledgement of his own apprehenſions, 
recolleCting the paſt detection, and fearing the pre- 
ſent inquiries, | 
To the foregoing proofs, which have already ſatin; 


(a ) 1d.—The dates of Junius's Letters demonſtrate, that the 
writer of them ſculked, during the proſecutions againſt the pub- 
liſhers of them: Now, this demonſtration confirms the mrewd re- 
mark of Almon. : | 

fied | 
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fied fair inquirers about a curious truth, I will add 
another fact, which is equally deciſive. The wife 
of Boyd often ſuſpected him, from what ſhe faw, 
* and heard, of being the author of Junius; but when 
« ſhe mentioned her ſuſpicions to him, he only ſmil- 
ed.“ He had reſolved, it ſeems, © to be the ſole de- 
Fe Pofitary of his own ſecret, which he alſo determined 
& ſhould perifh with him [+ 5 os = \- knew intuitively, 
vag a ſecret, entruſted to many, or even to a wife, 
n ſeldom be kept. Yet; is it ſtated, as a fact, 
«that when Mr. Boyd was at home, with his family, 
«he uſed to ſhew at all times an uncommon degree 
of intereſt about the Letters of Junius; and with 
* the confidential relation above-mentioned [bis wite] 
« he often fought a 7#1c-4-14e converſation upon them, 
« ſeeming pleaſed” at the remarks, which were made, 
* Wwe of <enfure,” or praiſe. With his other 
« friends, he was ſometimes indifferent, and frequently | 
« cloſe, on the ſubject of Funins. He was a zealous 
i advocate for the political principles, which thoſe 
letters contain; but was flow in beſtowing praiſe | 
« on their Mbit merits, and occaſionally objected to 
the boldnefs of fome particular paſſages.” Other 
perſons were ſtudious, to diſavow the knowledge of 
thoſe letters. Boyd was forward to ſhow his intereſt 
in them; to ſeek. converſations about them ; and to 
advocate their principhs, malignant, and anarchical, 
s they were (e 
as they were (c. of 


9 7 


( Dedication, p. ii. 
Ce. I have likewiſe impartial evidence, to prove, that McAulay- 
Boyd was forward to ſhow an intereſt about the letters of 7 Junius. 


Moreover, my very intelligent correſpondent, at Dublin, has 
ia alio 
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Of a point, which is, fufficiently, clear, ſome addi- 


tional evidence may be obtained, by inquiring, when 


this myſtery was firſt revealed. In the General Adver- 
tiſer of the 1 5th of April, 1 786, there appeared a para- 


5 to the following effect: When Lord Ma- 


rtney went to Madras, it 7s well known, that 

10 Jonivs went with him: He is a native of Ireland, 
* and received his education, in the college of Dub- 
lin.“ The name of Boyd, indeed, was not men- 
tioned, in the foregoing paragraph : But, he was de- 
ſcribed by his qualities; as Junius had, before de- 
fcribed Burke, in his prefatory anecdotes. Mrs. Boyd, 


who then reſided at Hampſtead, ſent a gentleman, on 


the ſame morning, that the paragraph appeared, to 

the printer, with a requeſt, © that no more paragraphs, 
<« alluding to Mr. Boyd, might appear, in the paper, 
* becauſe ſhe feared, that ſuch information might 
© eſſentially injure Mr. Boyd's intereft in India (a.“ 
As neither. Mrs. Boyd, nor Mr. Almon, ſent that pa- 
ragraph to the General Advertiſer, in April, £786, it 
follows, from the fact, that ſome other perſon ſtrongly 
fulpe&ted Boyd to be the writer of Junius, as well as 
Mr. Almon, and Mrs. Boyd. I do not know, that 
this ſubject was again een before the. public, 


alſo ſtated to me two very important facts: « There i is no evidence, 
in the family [in Freland,] that Boyd was Junius; and yet, it is 
„remarkable, chat there has beer long an habitual notion, among them, 
to that effet . When ſpeaking of Funin t, on his laſt viſit to Ire- 
land, he has been known to ſay, vith confidence, that rhe author 
% avould never be diſcovered.” 


{d) Theſe anecdotes we allo owe to Mr, . s unpubliſhet. 
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1 THE APPENDIX. [Wirk rrcary 
till the publication of Almon's Auecdotes, in 1797, 
when Boyd was again deſcribed, but not mentioned, 
as the writer of Junius (e). In 1798, Mr. L. D. 
Campbell, the Editor of the Indian Obſerver, expreſs- 
ly, mentioned Boyd, as the writer of Junius ; adding, 
that before Mr. Boyd went to India, he was ſuſ- 


* pected by ſome of the - bookſellers, as well as his 


* neareſt connections, to be | the} author of thoſe let- 
ters ().“ The Editor has collected other circum- 


ſtances, for the purpoſe of proving his point; which, 


to mention here, would not at all ftrengthen my chain 
of evidence. In 1799, I affirmed the ſame poſition 
faying, in my Supplemental Apology, that J had ſeen do- * 


cuments, which had convinced me, that M* Aulay-Boyd 
was the writer of Funins's Letters. I have, fince, re- 
viewed my documents, conſidered his character, and 


compared his ſeveral writings with each other: And, 
from, this re-examination, I am now induced to ſay, 
that 1 regard it, as a moral certainty, that can 
Boyd did write the letters of Junius. 

Of all the characters, however, who knew Boyd, per- 
ſonally, I have only met with one gentleman, who is of 
opinion, that he was able to. write Junius's Letters, 


and that he was actually the writer of them. But, 


did the acquaintances of Boyd know him ? Had they 
ſtudied his character ? Did they diſcover, that he was 
a very able, and a very artful man, even at the age of 


twenty- one? Did they ſtudy what he did write; in 


order to enable them to judge what be ane write? 


(e) Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 1117. 
(f) - Preface, xvii. 


From 


ro Juxivs.] THE APPENDIX. 95 
From theſe queſtions, we are naturally led into an 


inveſtigation of the human character. It was only 
from the writings of Pope, who did not figure i In con- 
verſation, that Lord Oxford knew, what finiſhed pro- 
ductions his frequent gueſt could dictate. From the 
converſation of Pſalmanazer, the univerſity of Oxford 
never diſcovered his impoſture. From the converſa- 
tion of Lauder, did Johnſon confider, that he was 
throwing away his patronage on an impoſtor ? Did 
Horace Walpole diſcover, from the correſpondence of 
Chatterton, what ſuch a boy could forge, or write ? 
Did Edmund Burke imagine, when he received M Au- 
lay-Boyd into his family, that he had admitted to his 
intimacy a writer, who would palm upon him his 
own productions? Did the friends of Mathias learn 
from bis converfation, that he had the maligmity to 
conceive, or the pen to ſcribble, the Purſuits of Litera- 
ture ? No: By his friends I have been told a thouſand 
times, that his ſpirit was too mild, and his talents were 
too feeble, for the execution of a lampoon, ſo malevo- 
lent, and extenſive : Yet, is it a moral certainty, that 
Mathias wrote, and publiſhed, the Prrfuits of Litera- 
ture. The anſwers to thofe queſtions, then, appear 
to inculcate, that it is not acquaintance, nor intimacy, 
with him, that can diſcover the true character of any 
man, who is by nature ſubtile, and by practice ſly. 

It is not, therefore, for thoſe, who knew McAulay- 
Boyd upon they town, before his character was aſcer- 
tained, or his talents were tried, to ſay, negatively, 
againſt ſo many affirmative proofs, that HE was nei- 
tner the writer of Junius's F nor capable of 


n them. 
This 
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THE APPENDIX. - 


This concluſion has been already, in a great mea- 
| ſure, anticipated: For, I have before ſhown, that 
Chatterton, a younger perſon than M*Aulay ; a great- 
er genius; a political writer of equal powers was bu- 
ſily employed, during the ſame period, in impoſing on 
credulity, and in miſleading weakneſs. I have provy 
ed, by examples, that Junius was neither ſo high, nor 
AF Aulay ſo low, as too many ſuppoſe. I have com- 
pared the principles, and peculiarities, ef both; their 
topicks of argument, and figures of ſtyle. I will now 
offer a comparative ſpecimen of each, taken from the 


96 [WiTH REGARD 


firſt letter of _— (8), and ens: the hu: paper 


of the Whis (h) : 
| Junius. | | 211 Jan. 5 


t ee 


cx. people to the executive autho- 
4 rity of government i is no more 
« than a compliance with laws, 
« which they themſelves have 
« enacted. While the national 
<« honour is firmly maintained 
% abroad, and while juſtice is 
* impartially adminiſtered at 
- cc home, the obedience of the 
ce ſubject will be voluntary, 
* chearful, and I might almoſt 
« ſay unlimited. A generous - 
nation is grateful even for 
< the preſervation of its rights, 
« and willingly extends the re- 


40 rn due to the office of a 


«6 good 


(g). Gen. Ed. vol. . p. * 
> (#). Alm. Anec. vol. 3. p. 1. 


. 15 EL 


The WII 8. Nov. 17 4 | 


— : N 1 5 
] truſt that neither my name 


nor principles are obſolete ; 


T though I. am aware that the 
« name is not in ſuch reſpect, 


«« nor the principles yet ſo active, 


ce as at the period of the Revd- 
& Jution. But, if I did not feel 
« myſelf warranted, in the hope 
& that I addreſs a powerful body 


2 af ; my countrymen, when [ 
« call on my brethren of The 


good old Canſe, I would not 
« waſte my labour on a deſpe- 
« rate theme, nor profane the 
««, doctrine of liberty, by, diſ- 
cc cuſling it to unanimous flaves, 
« Whiggiſm we have ſeen 

8 AY en 


4 : * F * * 


the laws. 
4 paſſions, have ſometimes car- 


To Jux ius. ] 
«* good prince into an affection 
« for his perſon. Loyalty, in 
« the heart and underſtanding 
« of an Engliſhman, is a rational 
« attachment to the guardian of 
Prejudices and 


« ried it to a criminal length; 
« and, whatever foreigners may 
« imagine, we know: that Eng- 
c liſhmen have erred as much 
« in a miſtaken: zeal for parti- 
« cular perſons. and ſamilies, as 
« they ever did in defence of 


« what they thought, moſt dear 


« and intereſting to themſelves. 


It naturally fills. us with re- 


cc ſentment, to ſee ſuch a temper -. 


e inſulted and abuſed. In read- 


« jng the hiſtory of a "free peo- 


* ple, whoſe rights have been 


% 


e invaded; we are intereſted ain 


heir cauſe. Our oven, feel- 
_ * ings, tell us how Tony they 


« 0 ught to have fal mitted, and 
4 at what montent ik welt have 


been treachery to themſelves 


not to have reſiſted. "How 


much warmer wil he our ge- 
e ſentment, if experience ſhould 


? 


« bring the fatal l example | Home 


- « to ourſelves. 


The firuation of this' com- 
try is alarming enough to 


e rouſe the attention of every 


<< man, who pretends to a con- 
« cern for the public welfare. 
«« Appearances juſtiſy ſuſpicion z 

; « and 
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“ triumphant in Americh. Whig- 
« giſm we ſee preparing her 
< triumph in Ireland, Let us 
« hope, let us prove, that her 
« ſacred flame is not extinct i in 
« England. 3 

Fc It a flave of power hrink 
from the mention of the good 
606 old cauſe, or, in the callous 
40 copy of a , prę- 
« fume to villify it, I pity his 
« wretehedneſs, I deſpiſe his in- 


* ſolence; but I would puniſh 


« his treaſon to the conſtitution. 

58 The. good old cauſe is tae 
" cauſe. of the people. Simple 
«and obvigus i is this conſidera- 
tion; that he. cauſe of the peo- 


Ki l. i ſucceſs, 972 exatly in pro- 


& portion to the energy of their ori- 
te ginal power. Such energy, 


acting through the claſſes of 
e the conſtitution, which the - 


people made, - preſerves, their 
« liberty as a people, and their 


c power as a nation; for it 


cr watehes integrity, and pro- 


* yides abllity; in the perſons 


« they permit to adminiſter 
« their affairs. Various and in- 
« tricate, on the contrary, are 
« the means conducive to their 


e cauſe; ambition, avarice, or 


« ſloth, would enſlave, impo- 
« veriſh, or loſe their country. 
« ReGitude has only one direc- 
* tion, but the obliquity of 
ce treachery is infinite. 


H 
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*« and when the ſafety of a na- The direction in which the 
* tion is at flake, ſuſpicion is a „ people of this country act, 
4 juſt ground of enquiry. Let © when they act rightly, is, 
us enter into it with candour * through the parliament which 
* and decency. Reſpect is due © they have elected, to the 


« to the ſtation of miniſters; “ throne which they have raiſed. 


* and, if a refolution muff at If wickedneſs or weakneſs be 


« faſt be taken, there is none ſo “ found in the counſels or coun- 


likely to be ſupported with “ ſellors of the crown, parlia- 


« firmneſs, as that which has © ment is the inſtrument ap- 


„ been adopted with modera- “pointed to puniſh or to diſ- 


« tion. Without much politi- * miſs; but if the inſtrument 


e cal ſagacity, or any extraordi- * fail, the land will exert her 
* nary depth of obſervation, we. * native ſtrength, The people, 
need only mark how the prin- „ of original right as a free 
e cipal departments of the ſtate * people, will vindicate the 
E are beſtowed, and look no far- country, correct their parlia- 
ther for the true cauſe of * ment, and reform their 
"M ery miſchief. that, defals e e on 


© us,” * 


6 ne be 2 » Þ 


IC 4 2 


Such! is the eile of the: two din by the Ae 


uriter, at the diſtance of ten years, that the acutell 


critic cannot tell Junius from the hig; if you allow 


him, only, the uſe of his underſtanding, by ſhutting 
Bis eyes to the ſignatures. It is not, therefore, conſiſt- 


ent with the good ſenſe of thoſe, who have hazarded 


their opinions, that the writer of the one was unequal 
to the writing of the other. I will ſubmit to the judici- 
ous reader, another ſpecimen of the fame writer, under 
different ſignatures; in order that the . as well 


as the ſtyle, _ more wan erkenn, e 
gal he 


1% Juxrvs,] 

The ſentiments of Jux ius, on 
the maxim, that he King can 
do ud wrong : 


| Gen, Ed. Ne 2 p · 2 | 


« Some opinion may now be 
ve expected from me, upon a 
« point of equal delicacy to the 
« writer, and hazard to the 
« printer. 'When the character 


<< of the chief magiſtrate is in 


« queſtion, more mult be under- 


« ſto0d, than may be ſafely ex- 


« preſſed. If it be really a part 
hs of our conſtitution, and not a 
% mere dictum of the law, that 
«6 the King can do no wrong, At is 
„ not the only inſtance, in the 
« wiſeſt of human inſtitutions, 
„where theory is at variance 
« with practice. That the ſo- 
t yereign of this country is not 
« amenable to any form of trial, 
« known to the laws, is unqueſ- 
s tionable. But exemption from 
«« puniſhment is a fingular pri- 
„ vilege annexed to the royal 
character, and no way ex- 
« cludes the poſſibility of de- 
« ſerving it. How long, and 
* to what extent a king of 
England may be protected by 
the forms, when he violates 
« the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 
« deſerves to be confidered. A 
„% miſtake in this matter proved 
fatal to Charles and his ſon. 
For my own part, far from 
« thinking that the king can do 
& no wrong, (far from ſuffering 
| „ mylelf 
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The ſentiments of the Waic, 


cn the maxim, that he King 
can do no wrong © 


[ Alm, Anec. v. 3. Apps p · "ge ] 


c When a mak in this 


country, ſprung from what- 
c ever line, adorned with what- 


ever hopes from the glories of 


« his anceſtry, or his own ori- 


* ginal virtues, perſiſts in coun- 
e ſels that do grievous wrong, 


« and threaten inſtant ruin; 
« affection is loſt in duty. Du- 


a ty to the country demands dif- 


© cuſſion of a maxim, which, 


if the conſtruction of the 


„court were permitted, would 
« ſanctifſy every public crime, 
« and eſtabliſh public calamity. 
« Duty to the prince, as part of 
the conſtitution formed by 
« the people, enjoins conſtitu- 
te tional explanation to him of a 
<« phraſe, which flattery has 
rendered fatal to tyrants. 

“ When it is truly ſaid, that 
« the king can do no wrong, 


the office is intended and not 
« the perſon; and this true con- 
« ſtruction is the perfect praiſe 


« of our admirable conſtitution, 
« The king of England can do 
« no wrong; for it is not the office 
« of the king to 4o any thing. 
« The cautious wiſdom of our 
« policy will not permit the 


« king to act. It not only ſup- 


„ poles, but requires, that abi- 
66 ms ſhall be ſelected from the 


« people 
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« myſelf to be deterred or im- 
« poſed upon by the language 
« of forms, in oppbſition to the 


- © ſubſtantial evidence of truth, if 


« it, were my misfortune to live 
« under the inauſpieious reign 
« of ſuch a prince, I would not 
« ſcruple to declare to him —- 
« © You have no enemies, far, but 


_ «thoſe, who perſuade you to 


er aim at power without right, 
« and who think it flattery to 
« tell.,you that the character of 


king diſſolves the natural re- 
_« lation between guilt and pu- 
* niſhment.'———The houſe of 


“ commons are only interpre- 


ed ters, whoſe duty it is to con- 


« vey the ſenſe. of the people 


4 faithfully to the crown. If the 


interpretation be falſe or im- 


perfect, the conſtituent powers 
*  * are. called upon to deliver 
ce their own ſentiments. Fheir 


« ſpeech is rude, but intelli- 
«pible ;=their geſtures fierce, 


“ but full of explanation. Per- 
„ plexed by ſophiſtries, their 
. & honeſt  elaquence riſes into 
action. Their firſt appeal was 
to the integrity of their repre- 


.« fentatives :=the ſecond ro the 
e King's juſticez—the laſt argu- 
ment of the people, whenever 
they have recourſe to it, will 
* carry more perhaps than per- 
- « ſuaſion to parliament, or ſup- 


. « plication to the throne. '— 
— [Gen. Ed. V. 2. P- 99•J 4 4 aq 


* 


I 
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people to execute the active 
„ duties of the ſtate. Even in 


« the ſelection of ſuch active 
« ability for public ſervice, the 


* king, as we are now conſider- 
ing him, cannot do wrong. 


«« For the conſideration ſuppoſes 
* him in his conſtitutional pub- 


clic character; a character con- 


« ferred on him, conditionally, 
* by the pcople. The condi- 


* tion of his royalty is a wiſe 
ee and honeſt adminiſtration of 


the ſlate, It is impoſſible, 
therefore, in. conſtitutional 
« contemplation, that a King of 
England ſhould appoint inca- 
« pable or unworthy men to ad- 
, miniſter public affairs; or, if 
appointed, that he prople of 


England ſhould permit them 


« to, be retained; that a free 


'« people ſhould facrifice their 


« original rights and conſtitu- 
tive power to ſuch abuſe of 


er the kingly office. The un- 
« fairneſs of arguing from ſueh 
e abuſe is evident. The kingly 
office ſo abuſed would no 
longer belong to the conſti- 


6 tution. It is a monſtrous 


* eaſe, and out of the ſuppo- 


« ſition of fair reaſoning.— Ob- 


e finate adherence, . therefore, 


« to ſuch a principle, induc?2s 


| e the inevitable alternative of 
„ ſlavery in the people, or the 
* perſonal reſponſibility of ma- 


« jeſty. The latter has a pre- 


* cedent, in our hiſtory; the- 


— a . r 7 
former has no example. 


It 


5 
* 
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It thus appears, that rancorous enmity to the per- 
ſon of the King was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of M Aulay Boyd, under whatever fig- 
nature he wrote. It was this odious propenſity, which 
induced Mr. Horne to fay : © Whatever may be the 
«< ſtate of politics in this country, the principles of 
Junius will ſuit no form of government (7). They 
are not to be tolerated under any conſtitution. 
< Perſonal enmity is a motive fit anly for the devil. 
_« Whoever, or whatever, is ſovereign, demands the 


« reſpe&t and ſupport of the people (&).” What 
N | was 


(i) Junius khimſelf complains, « that he was diſowned, as a 
. © dangerous auxiliary, by 8 85 party in the kingdom.” [ Let. 
_ xliv. Gen. Ed. vol. 2. p. 151. No wonder! His principles, and 
practices, were only fit for a party of United-Iriſbmen. See his 
Letter of the 24th of July 1771, which is too groſs to be repeated. 


(4) Ib. 2 vol. p. 226 :—The letters of Jonius are, hiſtorically, 
noticed by Mr. William Beliham, as written in a maſterly ſtyle 3 
yet, as being little elſe than ſplendid declamation, and poignant in- 
vective, which diſcovercd a deliberate malignity of diſpoſition ; 
and which now excite diſguſt rather than admiration. Adverting 
to Junius's charges againſt the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Sir William Draper, the hiſtorian juſtly remarks, that 
as the author of ſuch malignant accuſations baſely ſhrinks from 
ſubſequent inveſtigation, though repeatedly called on, he . ſtands 
recorded to all future times, as a LIAR, an ASSASSIN, and a 
% cowarn:” Yet, Mr. William Belſham appears not to have 
been fo much affected by Junius's traitorovs attempts upon the 
King*s perſon, as 'by his anonymous accuſations of the old Duke 
of Bedford, the preſent Duke of Grafton, and the late Sir William 
Draper: For, Mr, William Beliham proceeds, narratively, to lay 
before his readers, « the moſt ſtriking and fairh/ul picture of his 
adminiſtration, which was ſubmitted to the King, by this L1aR, 
and AssASssIX. [See che Hiſtory of Great Britain from the Revo- 
Auation till the Conelaſion of the Seſſton of 1793, 4t0. vol. 2. 
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402 THE APPENDIX. [Wirn rzoans 
was thus, fitly, ſaid by Mr. Horne, almoſt thirty years 


ago, I apply, at preſent, to % Mig, to the Antrim 
Freeholder, and to M*Aulay Boyd, without any ran - | 


cour to his perſon, which I never knew; but, with 


abhorrence of his principles, which are, in themſelves, 
deteftable. I faid, in my Supplemental Apology, that 
M“Aulay was an United Iriſhman, without meaning to 
ſay, that he was of a ſociety, which, in his time, did 
not formally exiſt, But, his jacobinical maxims, and 
his anarchical practices, appeared to me to be ſuch, 


as to conſtitute him, one of the legitimate 9 | 


of that ſubtile ſect. 

I have now ſhown, by examples, that thoſe, who 
have faid, that M*Aulay Boyd could not write Junius, 
had little ſtudied his genuine writings. © But, of ne- 


gative arguments, ' however abſurd, when placed in op- 


poſition to affirmative proofs, there is no end. The 
publication of my Szpplemental Apology ſeems to have 
given riſe to a conteſt, and to inquiries, in the news- 
papers, and literary journals, which conſiſt almoſt 
wholly of negative proofs, The parties did not pre- 
tend to know any thing, affirmatively, of % Author 
of Junius: They, only, inſiſt, that | every other per- 
ſon was full as ignorant as themſelves ; They claim 
the honour, however, of © expoſing an attempt to 
* miſlead the world by a e diſcovery of that 

iucom- 


P- 8 Mr. W. Belſham might have found ſatisfactory 
evidence to prove, that Junius republiſhed, in his Genuine Edi- 
tion, ſeveral charges againſf the Puke af Bedford, which he muſt 
have known to be untrue, Several perſons, who had taſted the 
Duke's bounty, avowed, in the News- papers, their gratitude for _ 
his generoſity. Theſe fugitive documents have been preſeryeg, 1 in * 


the Scots Mag. 1769, p. 5735. 
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iucomparable author(1).” Yet, this pretended diſcovery 
has, actually, exiſted upwards of thirty years. Truth 


tried to triumph over falſehood, ſeventeen years after 
the firſt diſcovery : But, iateręſt ſtept out to the aid 


of fiction. The truth made another attempt to gain 


upon the world a dozen years afterwards: But, as 
neither intereſt, nor malevolence, oppoſed her pro- 


greſs, ſhe advanced with more confident Reps. Whe- 


ther the preſent endeavours of truth, to gain a final 
triumph over the impertinence of negative aſſump- 


tions, the malignity of affected fairneſs, and the dog- 


matiſm of critical prejudice, muſt be left to experi- 
ence, which declares : Magna eft veritas et præ valebit. 
Among the negative witneſſes, who merit atten- 
tion, are Mr. H. S. Woodfall, the original printer, 
and Mr. William Woodfall, the firſt inſpector of Ju- 
nius's letters; who both have ſaid, that Boyd was not 


the writer of Junius's epiſtles. As to the firſt; we 


(1) Tn the True Heron of the 3 iſt Auguſt 1799, appeared the 
following paragraph, from the well known pen of one of the moſt 
active of the PHILO Junivs's : © Some malevolent witlings are 
« attempting to be facetious on the writers, who have lately em- 
e ployed their pens on the ſubject of Jux ius. But, it ſhould be 
« obſerved; that thoſe writers did not come forward under the 
ge idea of diſcovering Junius, but of expoling an attempt to miſ- 
„lead the world, by a pretended diſcovery of that incomparable 
c author. To ſome men, however, the prevalence of truth, or 
& falſehood, is a matter of indifference; or, rather, perhaps, they 
« feel a malignant pleaſure when /a//chood is triumphant.” Tes; 
ſwindlers are apt to talk about izpg/rions on the world; as thieves 
are very ready to cry out ** Stop thief:”” And one of the moſt 
analevolent writers, in the preſent day, comes forth, with a very 


happy grace, to complain of the malignant pleaſure, which ſome 


Þ 


n take in 158 ing! a triumph to falſehood. 
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have it in evidence, that when applied to, both di- 
rectly, and indirectly, in 1769, he ſaid, that thoſe 
«Jetters came to him in ſuch a manner, that he did 
„not inquire after, or know the toriter, at that time.” 
t does not appear, that the original printer was much 
tter informed, at the end of eight-and-twenty years : 
For, a few weeks after the publication of Almon's 
Anecdotes, in 1797, Mr. H. S. Woodfall, meeting the 
Anecdote writer, at Longman's ſhop, complimented 
him, on his entertaining book; © but ſaid that he was 
«miſtaken, in ſuppofing Mr. Boyd to have been the 
* author of Junius's Letters; and then added, with 
« an emphaſis, * that Mr. Boyd was not the author 
them“ "Tb theſe emphatical obſervations, Mr. 
Almon replied, < that he had no doubt of Mr. Boyd's 
being the author of thoſe letters ; that as you, Mr. 
H. S. Woodfall, never knew who was the author, 
4 you cannot "undertake to ſay, who was br the 
author of thoſe letters (/).” Mr. Woodfall de- 
parted, without «making any reply. What reply 
could 


Hl ) This do of the 8 and the bookſeller, is i 
given from Mr. Almon's unpubliſhed letter before mentioned; | 
and it happened before Mr. Longman, his partner, Mr. Rees, 
and ſome of their clerks, ſays Almon, in kis printed letter of the | 
13th of Auguſt 1799. Mr. W. Woodfall, plainly, miſconceived 
what Mr. Almon faid of his brother's converſation, in Longman's 
ſhop : For, he did not fay, that H. S. Woodfall acknowledged, 
« he never knew who the writer of Junius was.“ Mr. Almon 
only argued, hypothetically, & as you never knew the author, you 
* ought not to ſay who was nat the author,” I will ſuppoſe an 
iſſue joined in Weſtminſter-hall, an a wager laid, whether Boyd 
wrote Junius's Letters; and that Almon, and the two Woodfalls 
are the witneſſes: Almon, for the affirmative; and the other two 
B OM for 
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could he make? It is abſurd in any man, who dev 
not know the true author of Junius' s letters, to ſay, 
that M*Aulay Boyd was ut the writer of them, in 
oppoſition to affirmative proofs. Yet, Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall afterwards told Mr. L. D. Campbell, that 
Mr. Boyd was not the writer of Junius's Letters,” 
without pretending, however, that he knew the true 
author. It ought, moreover, to be remembered, 
| that 


for the negative. Almon teſtifies, that Boyd was the writer of Ju- 
nius's Letters: Why do you think, and ſay, ſo? Becauſe, in 1769, 
ſuſpecting Boyd, I taxed him with being the writer, when he co- 
Joured; and turned of the converſation by an obvious remark— 
Have you any other reaſon? Yes; when 1 was. proſecuted for re- 
- publiſhing Junius, I obſerved, that Boyd, who was in the habit of 
coming to me two, or three times a week, did not come near me, 
during the pendency of the proſecution ; but, afterwards, called 
upon me as uſual— Have you any other_reafon? Yes; I do 
know, that Boyd wrote the WAI; and I have thought myſelf, 
and been told by gentlemen, who had fifty times more under- 
ſtanding, and learning, than J pretend to, that h? N hig contains 
paſſages of as much force, and elegance, as any in] unius. A diſ- 
paſſionate judge would conſider theſe aſſeverations, as very ſtrong 
affirmative reaſons, when coupled with the notorious fact, that 
Boyd was then a public writer —Qn the z:gative queſtion, the 
two Woodfalls ſay, That, in their opinions, Boyd did not write Ju- 
nius. Why do you affirm ſo? We do not think he was capable 
of writing Junius. Do yqu know that Boyd wrote the Whigs ? 
No: Do you know, that he wrote the Antrim Freehrlder ? No: 

Do you know what he could write? No: Do you know, who 
did write Junius ? No: Do you know, that Boyd was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, thirty years ago, as the writer of Junius? No: Do 
you know, that Boyd was deſcribed: 2s the writer of Junius, in 
a news-paper, upwards of a dozen years ago? No.—Now; is 
there any judge, who would not ſay, that the weight of evidence 
was for the affirmative ? Is there any jury, who would not find for 
the aflirmative fide of the iffue joined, whether Boyd wrote Junius? 


8 N \ 
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that when Junius ſon the corrected ive of his letters 
to Mr. H. 5. Woodfall, he told the people: of Eng- 
land, “ am the ſole Gel, tary of my ohn ſecret, and it 
* frail periſh with me,” There is reaſon to believe, 
that he perſevered, in his purpoſe, to the end. Yet, 


ſays Mr. W. Woodfall, Junius promiſed my brother, 5 


that he would one day let him into the ſecret.” 
This promiſe, indeed, may have been made by Jux1vs, 
before his .engagement to the public, that his ſecret 
ſhould periſh with him. It is now ſelf-evident, that 
H. S. Woodfall never was ſo far let into the ſecret, as 
to know the true author of Junius's letters. 

Mr. William Woodfall came forward, like an 
amicus curiæ, to give his voluntary teſtimony, on this 
litigated queſtion: And he fays, in ſubſtance, that 
the writer of Junius publiſhed, in The Public Advertiſer, 
under the ſeveral fignatures of Lucius, of Junius, and 
of Brutus, excluſive of the auxiliary ſignature of Philo- 
Junius; that his brother ſhewed him, before the pub- 


lication, every one of thole letters [under all thoſe 


ſignatures] in manuſcript, * which bore no appearance 
of being written in a diſguiſed hand ();“ that 
during the e period of Junius's publication 


19225 


(n 4 We have it in evidence,“ a previous to the appear- 
« ance of Junius, Boyd was at wonderful pains, in accuſtoming 
* himſelf to diſguiſe bis hand-writing.“ it would require ſtrong 
ns indeed, to ſatisfy a reaſonable mind, that the writer of Ju- 
nius's Letters would ſend them to the printer in his real hand- 
writing. It is impoſſible to conceive, that ſuch a man, as Boyd, 
Vould take ſuch ſucceſsful pains to diſguiſe his hand - writing, if 
he had not had ſome defign to deceive the world. He employed 
- al'o his wife to write-for him ſome of his letters; 3 viz. chat to Kur 
Fletcher Norton, &c. 5 
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[1769-1770=1771] Mr. Hugh Boyd was likewiſe 
in the habit of corre ſponding with The Public Adver- 
tiſer, without being, ſludions to conceal himfelf (0) ; that, 
however, he might diſguiſe his hand-writing, which 
cannot eaſily be fo diſguiſed, as to deceive the acute 
diſcerument of a news-paper printer, Boyd could not, 
as all muſt admit, diſguiſe his ſtyle, and“ leaſt of all, 
in that moſt extraordinary way of vriting infinitely 
* above fs own reach of literary talents :” that in the 
ſame period, © the writer of Junius ſent ſeveral pri- 
* yate letters to his brother, ſome of them contain- 
« ing letters to individuals of diſtinguiſhed characters, 
e which he requeſted his brother to convey (p).” 

The curious world is much obliged to Mr. W. 
Woodfall, for this voluntary evidence. It is an im- 
portant fact, that Boyd lived in London, during the 
years 1769, 1770, and 1771; and, in theſe years, was 
in the frequent practice of correſponding with the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer ; becauſe this fact 
precludes the notion of an alibi: It is a fact, of leſs 


importance, that the writer of Junius, ſent to the 
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{o) This fact ſhows Boyd to have been a very artful man: 
For, by not ſtudying to be concealed, as Boyd, he effectually con- 
cealed himſelf, as Junius, and deluded the printers, with all their 


pretenſions to deep ſagacity. 


{þ) Tt is in evidence, however, that Boyd ſometimes employed 
kis wife to carry to the printer's box many letters, which were 
written, in his diſguiſed hand; the contents of which ſhe did not 
know. A man, who could employ his wife, on ſuch errands, 
could eaſily find a woman in Flcet-ſtreet, who would ſtep to the 
zeighbouring printer, with any kind ef letters. Here, then, is an 
additional proof, that Boyd was a very artful perſon, who kneip 

erfectly the true ſecret of conveying has political letters with per- 
| tea ſafeiy, | 
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printer, letters for - diſtinguiſhed characters, to be 
conveyed by him; becauſe, this evidence proves, that 
Tunius was not written by any perſon of eminence; 
either in rank, or in literature; as ſuch letters, he 
muſt know, could have been ſent, by the penny poſt, 
with greater ſecrecy, and more ſafety: But, the fact 
does not either prove, or diſprove, that Boyd was not 
the writer of Junius's letters ; neither does the evi- 
dence, about the ſimilarity of hand-writing, prove any 
thing, in this queſtion ; as it is impoſſible for the 
acuteſt printer to tell, what diſguiſes an artful man 
can aſſume. But, this voluntary witneſs does not bring 
any ſatisfactory evidence, either to prove his own ne- 
galiue, or to impugn the afirmative of others. He 
ſhows, plainly, that he does not know the writer of 
Junius; and of courſe evinces, that he ought to be 
leſs poſitive in his aſſertions, and leſs free in his charges, 
To the logick, which affumes the very point, which 
he ought to prove, I'fay nothing, in reprobation. But, 
his want of proof, and deficiency of argument, he ſup- 
plies, Funius-like, by fome imagery. Our Amicus Cu- 
riæ obferves © that Boyd's compoſition, though tole- 
* rably adapted to winter wear, like a frieze home 
«ſpun great coat, is not to be compared to the fuper- 
« fine broad cloth of Junius, manufactured from the 
* beſt Spaniſh wool, and equally ornamental, and ſer- 
« viceablc, in all ſeaſons.” If it were proper to diſ- 
pute about rate, I would ſay, that I regard Junius, as 
only an Irii Pop LIx, which may glitter on a birth - 
day; but, is quite unfit, for daily uſe, in any ſeaſon. 
But, Jet us examine a ſample, or two, of Boyd's frieze 
| home- ſpun, as we fee 1 i, in 7 o Tudion Oder ver, which 


Me . N 3 18 
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is the only remarkable ſtuff of our manufa gurer, that 
Mr. W. Woodfall appears to have ever handled, ex- 
cept Junius. Speaking of IMPERIAL Rome, Borp 
obſerves (4): While we contemplate the immortal 
* monuments of learning, and genius, of philoſophy, 
„ oratery, and poetry, which fe has bequeathed to 
the admiration of poſterity ; we are condemned, at 
the ſame time, to view, with a figh for the imper- 
* © feEtion of our nature, the follies, that diſgraced her 
* viſdom, and the vices, that ſullied her glories. More 
fatal, than the moſt hoſtile arms, according to the 
« fatirift, luxury undermined the greatneſs, invin- 
„ cible to every other foe ; and the victors of man- 
* kind, vanquiſhed by themſelves, gave to the world 
* the revenge it could not take.” Pray, is there any 
better cloth to be found, in the ſhop of Jux ius, than 
we have thus from the homely hand of our manufac- 
turer of frieze ? Phoh, Sir, homeſpun ! 


Why; then, let us try another ſample. Speaking 
of the two moſt powerful, and perſevering,' paſſions . 


of the human heart, Boyd obſerves {r) : © Ambi- 


tion, and avarice, would ſeem to be as remote, in 


* their nature, and as contradiſtinguiſhed in their 
principle, and object, as any two diſpoſitions of the 
„mind. Yet, however more brilliant the colours, 
and coftume, of the one, than of the other, they will 
be found wonderfully to approximate in their deſign, 
and compoſition. . In ſupport of this apparent pa- 
„ radox, the fact miglit be obſerved, of their often 
finding their place in the fame breaſt. Two nota- 

925 ble Inſtances occur, in modern, and ancient, bil- 


= 7 Obſerver, No. 2. Campbell's edit. p. 48. 
] Obſerver, No. 4. Camp. edit. p. 58. 
| ce tory, 
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« tory, of equal avarice of military glory, and private 
profit. The princely poſſeſſor of Bienheim, while 
lie directed the ſtorm, and decided the fortune of 
* war, was no leſs attentive to his own. He © ſaved 
e 4 nation, and he ſaved a groat.” Nor, were the 
ce occaſional attentions of his Grace's prototype, the 
6 yiRorious Craflus, leſs famous or certain. While 
his Roman eagles purſued the defeat, not a Roman 
in the ranks was more attentive to the plunder of 
the flying Parthian. : 
'< But without infi ting on examples, let theſe lead- 
* ing qualities be fairly conſidered in the. abſtract ; | 
and let the conſideration be diveſted of the glare 
* which ſurrounds the one, and the prejudicial miſt - 
that obſcures the other, diſtinction and pre-emt=- 
e nence are the objects of both; and ardent attention 
and unwearied perſeverance, are their mutual prin- 
* ciples. It is true, that the pre- eminence ambitioned 
by the one, and the diſtinction coveted by the other, 
are ſomewhat different in their ſpecific nature (G. 
-< But this is rather a nominal, than a real objection to 
<« the poſition, and is founded more on accident, than 
on any intrinſic or eſſential difference. If ſuch be 
the proximity of the paſſions, let due conſideration 
* be uſed to diſtinguiſh them, and candour to appre- 
e Ciate; and, if ſuch be their power, let proportionate 
care be exerted to regulate and direct them. Let 
dl it be remembered, according to the expreſſive meta- 
'<:phor of our moral poet, that they are only“ the 
6.) See the ungrammatical pen of Junius! Boyd is ſpeaking | 
of tavo natures; 3 he applies to them zature, in the ſingular; as 
| way be frequently ſeen, in the preceding page. | 
60 NE gales 


,” 
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« «« gales of life, and let reaſon ſtand to the helm! 
Is not this broad cloth? Phoh, Sir, only Frieze! 

As faſtidiouſneſs is ever hard to pleaſe, let us exa- 
mine another ſample ! Speaking on the ſubject of 
female occupations, Boyd obſerves: () If I might 
be indulged with leave to ſuggeſt the ſubject of 
reading, which appears to unite the uſeful and the 
e pleafing, more than any other, I ſhould point to the 
* muſe whom Mr. Addiſon ſelected for his fignature 
* to the Spectator; the mule of hiſtory. Clio unites 
<« all the intereſt of her ſiſter muſes of the drama, with 
d the maxims of truth, and doctrines of philoſophy; 
« whoſe precepts, in her ſacred page, are recommended 
and fortified by the moſt brilliant examples, from 
© the real drama of the world. Plutarch, it may be 
'*-preſumed, will be found rather more inſtructive, 
and not leſs entertaining, than the lives and loves of 
4 circulating library. The death of Arria witk her 
c huſband, is ſurely as intereſting, and at leaſt as moral, 
« as the motley exit of Eloiſa, lamenting her lover, 
« and carelefs of her lord. Or, to come to examples 
<« nearer the preſent manners, is not the fourth Henry 
te of France as reſpectable a rake as any noble Rue de 
* Paris,, and was not our own Sir Philip Sydney as 
« accompliſhed a knight as even Sir Charles Grandiſon? 
Rollin, who was no leſs a critic of taſte than an 
te hiſtorian of eminence, has proved how much the 

© latter capacity contributed to the former. His 
e Belle Aſemblte owed much to his Hifoire Ancienne; 
wo and, Certainly, the ſubject. received reflected ade 


Ct) Obſerver, Ne X. Campb. ed. p. 105. 
1 „ vantage 
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< vantage from the charms of the diſcuffion. Never, 
„ indeed; can knowledge appear ſo lovely, as when 
* adorned with female elegance; nor ever are the 
s attractions of the ſex fo irreſiſtible, as when beauty 
« is refined by underſtanding.” —Phoh, Sir, Phoh!! 
What hempen home/puns have we ſwaggering here, 
* 80 near the coſe of the n n 111 5 


W ell: The declamations of 3 are, doubtleſs, 
different from the diſcourſes of 7% Obſerver. Junius 
is diſputative; the Obſerver is didaclic: Junius abounds 
in all the dexterities of ſophiſtry, in the poignancy of 
invective, and the energies of ſedition: The buſineſs 
of the Olerver is not to diſpute, but to inſtruct ; not 
to irritate, but to pleaſe; not to offend by oppoſition, 
but to attract general approbation, by exhibiting {plen- 
did views of familiar objects; The render fen, 'there- 
fore, of thelg two writers, is not quite fair; ſince they 
were written upon ſuch different principles, with ſuch 
oppoſite aims. Let us, then, compare a ſample of the 
ſame writer, under different ſignatures, when both his 
end, and his means, were the ſame; as they ada Ws 
Junius (u], and the HbigC#)8 8 ans iT Is 


Junius 170 Lord Masskeld, rde. 7 be Wu 7 + Fo Thutlow, 
Chief Fuftice, January 1772. the Clancellor, in Jan. 1780. 


1 have undertaken to prove I have acknowledged your 
that When, at the interceſſin * rank, my Lord, and your 
gs of three of your cduntrymen, * high titles, with the pleaſure 
vou bailed John Eyre, you did * that every liberal mind feels 
4 chat, _— .by law you were _ © in doing juſtice to an eminent 
«© nö * character. 


(a) Gen. edit. Vol. IL p 309. 
( Almon' $ Anecdotes, Vol. III. Appendix, 8 17» 
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& not abarrauted t do, and that * character. Every man is ready 


P a a felon, under the circum- „ to confeſs, that they have been 


« ſtances, of being taken in the © earned by abilities as ſuperior, 
« fact, with the flolen goods upon © as the independence and honour 
« him, and making no defence, is © ought to be, which alone can 
& not bailable by the laws of * dignify their nature or juſtify 
„England. Your learned ad- * their tenure. But, there, my 
ce vocates have interpreted this * Lord, on that cardinal point, 
» charge into a denial that the “ the public judgement has been 
Court of King's-Bench, or the «long ſuſpended. If T add, that 
« Judges of that Court during * the eule! is now rapidly de- 
« the vacation, have any greater ſcending againſt you, and that 
< authority to bail for erimindl * the wonder of your talents 
ec offences, than a juſtice of peace. «'ayais only to give weight and 
„With tke inſtance before me, acceleration to the cenſurel of 
« [am ſuppoſed to queſtion your 4 your conduct, your Lordſhip 
<« power of doing wrong, and * will confeſs the juſtice of your 
< to deny the exiſtence of à © countre, when you recollect 
<< power, at the ſame moment * yourſelf; and look round on 
= chat T arraigy'"the illegal ex- © the men'whoſe.cauſe you con- 
« erciſe of it: But the opinions * deſcend to plead. bog 
« of ſuch! men, whether wilful « One&of that public who de- 
<-in thein malignity, or ſincere * lighted in- admiring, and who 
* in their ignotarics, "ate un- © now dxerdiſe with pain their 
< worthy” of my notice. You, <righvot jadging you, I yet 
«Lord Mansfeld, did not un- “ offer myſelf to your Lordſhip 
cc defſtand meſo, and, 1 promiſe «3s your friend. And though 
«6:08, your cauſe requires ah & the frlendſhip of, ene” re. 
« abler defence: I am now to * proof be in general equafly 
* make good my charge! againſt zee thanllefs and fruitleſs, Prely 
8 you. However dull my arg. o the manlineſs of your mind 
e ment, the ſubject of it is in- 4 for its Public effect in this 
« tereſting. I-ſhall be henoured. * fnſtünce, and even for your 
«© with the attention of the pub- * Lordſhipꝰs gratitude . 
« lic, and have a right to de- Before our correſpondence 
« mand the attention of the fe- 4 proceeds, let nie clear its way 
* giſlature. Supported, as Tah, dae e e 
by the whole body of the crl- wg ee 4 
: % mina! *< This 
: I 
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% minal law of England, I have 
* no doubt of eſtabliſhing my 
« charge. If, on your part, you 
e ſhould have no plain, ſubſtan- 
« tjal defence, but ſhould endea- 
«your to ſhelter yourſelf under 
the quirk and evaſion of a 
« practiſing lawyer, or under the 
« mere, inſulting aſſertion of 


power without right, the repu- 


«tation you pretend to, is gone 
for ever; E you ſtand degraded 
from the reſpect and authority 
« of your office, aad are no 
* longer, de jure, Lord Chief 
£ Juſtice of England. This let- 


« ter, my Lord, i is addreſſed, not 


. fo much to you, as to the pub- 
Dur. Learned as you are, and 
«quick in apprehenſion, few 
arguments are neceſſary to 
& ſatisfy you, that you have 
done that, which by law you 
were not warranted to do, 


2 vou, that you have ſinned 
t againſt knowledge, and that 
Whatever defence you make, 
S contradifts your o¼ internal 
« Tonviion. But other men are 
n willing enough to take the la 
upon truſt. They rely upon 
your authority, becauſe they 

s are too indolent to ſearch for 
% information 3 or, conceiving 
« that there is ſome myſtery in 
« the laws of their country, 
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« This letter is written, and 
c unleſs rendered unneceſſary, 
more ſhall be addreſſed to your 
« Lordſhip, not as a public man 
% who influences public affairs, 


e but as the Pictator of the State 


« who decides them; 1 do not 
% fay immediately in council, 
but certainly in effect. Your 

« Lordſhip already underſtands 
me, and fo will the people be - 
fore our correſpondence cloſes. 
In the mean time 1 ſtate my- 
« ſelf to your Lordſhip and my 
* country, not alone juſtified but 
of impelled to repreſent you to 
« yourſelf, and explain you to 
the public, in all your preſent 


« power and all its fatal con- 


« ſequence; impelled, by what 
« your own nervous eloquence 
too conſcioufly defcribes the 


ce cee abundant danger and exi- 
e genes of the time.“ 
.« Your conſcience: already tells 


« | do not argue unfairly 
« with your Lordſhip, when 1 


« aſſume the fact of our mil- 


« government for the laſt ten 
« years. 4 know the contempt. 


cc with which the ſuperior ity of 


* your mind has looked down 


«to the wretchedneſs of the 


„ adminiſtration, 
„ F admire the 8 * ; 


« for your, own dignity, with 
„ which, yon have ever diſ- 
claimed all fellowſhip, even 

« warth lawyers only are qua- 
3 5 3 40 lified 5 


e acquaintance, with 
« the 


re JvxIVs.) 
© lified to explain, they diftruſt 
ve their Judgement, and volun- 
ee tarily renouuce the right of 
* thinking for themſelves. With 
« all the evidence of -hiſtory 
« before them, from Tre/i/lian to 


+ a « Fefferies, from Fofferies tolllans- 


« field, they will not believe it 
40 poffible that a learned judge 
4 can at in direct eontradiction 

to thoſÞ laws, which he is ſup- 


«:pofed:to have made the ſtudy 
«af His life, and which he has 


4 ſworn to ad miniſter faithfully. 
ve Superſtition | 18 certainly not 
vc the chiraReriſtic of this age, 
«Yet fome men are bigoted 
*in politics, who are iofldels in 
religion. I do vot deſpair of 
* making. them aſhamed of their 
* e 1 
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« the Prime Miniſter. And it 
cc was in theſe ſentiments that I 
« hoped, and the public expected, 


my Lord, you would have diſ- 


« dained all continuance of pub- 
* lic connection with him. A 
man of ſpirit, it was concluded 
« that you would not devote 
« yaurſelf for ever to puſillani- 
« mity and diſhonour; a man of 
activity and vigour, it was 


« deemed impoſſible that you 


5 ſhould be rivetted to indolence 
« and Jethargy, and that the 
© only exertion of your great 
« talents ſhould be in defence of 
« 1pnorance, and inſenſibility, 
* which they had attempted in 
& vain to inform, and animate. 
« Such, my Lord, was the per- 
< ſuaſion of a people who were 


„ willing to confide at leaſt in 
your magnanimity: And even 


« yet it is hoped, that you will 
„not thwart your nature, be- 
« cauſe it happens 10 concur 


oh criti dM 


He muſt be a Kcilful . * can diſtinn * 
guiſh the broad cloth of Junius, from the woollen 
home ſpun of The Ing. But, our critical ſhopman, 
who, no doubt, is an excellent judge of various fa- - 
bricks, is alſo, as'Sw rÞT would ſay, a ** bel-eſprit, and 
'2 woollen-draper.” But of this enough! 


It is to be lamented, that, in controverſial writings, 
the parties ſhould ſo often ſacrifice their Judgements' 
ES to 


} 
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to their prejudices; that they ſhould praiſe without 
bounds, and condemn without diſcrimination. The 
diſputants, by praiſing Junius, as an incomparable 
writer, thereby called upon others to point out his 
faults, and to appreciate his merits. On the other hand, 
the Philo-Finins's, who were alarmed for the fame of 
their favourite, when they heard M*Aulay-Boyd nam- 
ed, as that incomparable . writer, tried, by every arti- 
fice, to detract from his genuine qualities. When it 
was ſaid, that he was a poet, in addition to his other 
accompliſhments, as a writer, his detractors exclaimed, 
What a Poet ! ] do not ſuppoſe, that his fondeft ad- 
mirers preſumed to think, at the time, of Spenſer, 
Shakſpeare, or Milton, of Dryden, Pope, or of Gray. 
They only meant to ſay, that he wrote pretiy poetry. 
I will ſubmit to the diſpaſſionate reader, three copies ; 
of unpubliſhed verſes, which were, certainly, written 
by Hugh M*Aulay-Boyd, and were, kindly, tranſ⸗ 
mitted to me, by, my yy communicative friend, at 
Dublin. 


I. Sraxz As, © on ſeeing SrERNE's Grave, un- 
honoured, in the cemetery of St. George's, 
Hanov er-{quare : ” 0 'y 9 | | 


gel; ce 1 is no friendly mourner near! 
The laſt ſad office to afſume'; . 
O'er his cold grave to drop a tear, 
Or, oY the nettle from die tomb.“ ; 
| T2 orgive 


{y) The rev. Lawrence Sterne, A M. died on the 18ch of 


March Ne N 5 278 ive p · 5 and was buried four 
: days 


* 
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Forgive me, STER xx, if from thy line, 
The ſympathetick hint I drew; 
The feeling heart muſt copy thine; 
The tender mourner think like you.“ 


2 - — — 8 — * 
— y ˖ ˖  — —_ „„ hes 


II. An Ir ROM rv, upon loſing a game at cheſs, to 
Serjeant Adair, who allowed, that it was occa- 
ſioned by two ladies e over the chefs- 
board :— ; 

. . 
by Tis true, I've loſt a game at 3 ; | 
But, as things ſtood, no ſhame, or wonder ; 
Reminded now, you muſt confeſs, 
4 gain d A loſs; without a blunder : 


2 +, os ers = 


2. 
For, while your thoughts were fix'd on board, 
Mine were with fleſh and blood delighted ; 
Which, while on ſenſeleſs queens you por'd, 
Nr. by far, my thoughts e 


= 1 
1 
# 
A 
4 
# 
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1 
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j 
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. 
And, while baſe 8 wooden kings, 
All your ſoul mov'd, to make attacks on; 
My happier fancy ſpread its wings, 
And ſoar'd up to Adair, and Jackſon, 
4. And 


days after, in the new N belonging to St. George's, 
Hanover-ſquare ; as the pariſh regiſter ſhows. His death, which 
had been long expected, was not much noticed, by our poets. He 
was, at firſt, -diſpraiſed ;, He was, thereupon, defended by ſome 
verſes [Gent. Mag. 1768, p. 191.] Garrick gave him, as an old 
friend, ſome metrical praiſe, [ Biog. Dict.] At the end of cigh- 
teen years, a poetic epitaph was inſcribed on his tomb-ſtone. 
Gent. Mag. 1786, p. 932-] But, the verſes of M. Aulay- Boyd 
are far ſuperior to thoſe effulions, in pathos, elegance, and point. 


„ 
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4. OY 
And bo, you ſent them up the flair, | 
Where, well you knew, my thoughts would follow, 


As ſure, as greyhound after hare, 
Or, after * ſwift Apollo. 


2 ; 5. ; ; 

| Nor mike Vain Carle, thy empty boaſt, 
Nor vaunt a triumph, ſuch as this is; 
Wield you your arms, midſt wooden hoſt, 
And leave to mine the better pieces 


III. An Eeilocvs to the tragedy of Douglas, when 

it was acted by the children of his ſiſter, Mrs. 
. Godley : Spoken by Miſs A. Godley, who 

A performed the part of Lady Randolph. When 
"Miſs R. Godley, in the character of Anna, 

- had finiſhed the account of Lady Randolph's 
death; her ladyſhip, running on ws ſtage, 
ſpoke, as follows : , (z)— | 


6 J aſk Miſs Roſey's pardon :— 'tis nat . : 
I could nat ſure fo unpolitely go, 

Without a curtſie, plange 1'th* < empty air : 

Lord, how it makes a modern widow ſtare ! 
Our more ſubſtantial, not leſs fatal flights, 
5 n not to thoſe & odjous f heights "2 | 
(z) The allufion, through the firſt part of this VERY 0 
altogether to the death of Lady Randolph, in the laſt ſcene of 
Douglas; to the rocky precipice, from which ſh plunged beadlong 
into the empty air: The fecond part contains a happy compli- 
ment to the maternal virtues of Mrs>Godley;; the more .I. 

- wl ir was amply due to her many Tee N 


1 


*. x3 
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In pleaſure's lower region we take wing; 

Not a dead lord; a living flave's the thing. 

And though we give ourſelves ſome © empty airs,” 
They're not from * rocks” but boxes above ſtairs. 
Such is the modern drama of the time, 

A whimſy, tragi-comic pantomime : 


Where clowns and changelings a& the foremoſt den 


And where love's plot, alas! is hands, — not hearts: 
But hold! ſententious fatire ill beſeems 
A Mifs, though at your ſervice, not in teens: 
Far more delighted, ſhe with rapture tells, 
With grateful rapture, what around her dwells. 
The happy ſcenes, where - love makes duty light; 
Where ſhines, confeſt, Matilda of to-night, | 
Maternal, ſhines, whilſt in their ſphere of love, 
Her little ſatellites around her move, | 
Bleſt with her bright example, we aſpire, 
To catch the ſparks of virtue's facred fire; 
The thought, that elevates, the hope, that glows, 
With lively ſympathy, the heart, that knows, 
No other pain, than other's pains create, 
No purer joy, than friends participate.“ 


— 


It has been ſtated, as a fact, that Boyd told his wife, 


* He was poſitive the Heroic Apittle to Sir William 


« Chambers was written by Junius; ; for the purpoſe 
« of trying the effect of political ſatire in verſe.” (a) 


have peruſed the fqur poems, which are fuppoſed 


to have been written by Malcolm Me Gregor, with 


a view to this poſition: But, I am not prepared to 


fay, that M*Gregor, and MAulay, were, ang are, 


one 
(9) The preface to Th Tadian Obſerver, xxix. 
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one and the ſame ſatiriſt. (4). II the four ſatires 
were written by the ſame perſon; if the prefatory 
date to The Dean and Squire, namely, the iſt of May 
1782, be the true one; this date would ſhow, that 
M*Aulay-Boyd could not be the author; becauſe he 
was then in India; an envoy at Ceylon, or a priſoner 
at Mauritius. 77e Heroic Epiſtle, however, was pub- 
liſhed in May-1773 : Junius ceaſed to write, in Janu- 
ary 1772. I am unable to trace the connection, with- 
out ſome other 6 to direct the eye, and to aſſiſt the 
underſtanding 

On the —— this 8 epiſtle has been 
aſſigned to Maſon, the friend of Gray. It is aſſumed, 
firſt, that he wrote this epiſtle, although it is ſo unlike 
his other poems; it is aſſumed, ſecondly, that he was 
the author of Junius's letters; which letteis, from his 
reſidence, in Vorkſhire, he could not eaſily have writ- 
ten, and which, from his character of the king's chap- 


lain, he was not very "OE to ave. uten, (c) But, 
It will 


(5 P, The lunters, when beating the covers, for a fox, ſome- 
times ſtart a badger. In looking for M*Aulay, through The 
Fornaling Hoſpital for Wit, 1 found Mathias. I ſaw, from what 
ſource this Purſuer of Literature? had, literally, copied his malignant 
vote about the late Dean Tucker. [Tb. vol. II. p. 37.] I per- 
ceived, where he had poached for ſome of his diſſonant rhymes. 
IIb. p. 35-136.] I diſcovered, alſo, the origin of his Chine/e 
Epiſtle. [Ib. p. 18. ] Mathias, tao, would fain try the effect of 
political, and perſonal ſatire, in verſe. 
tte) He died at Aſhton, on the 5th of April 1797. There is 
ſome account of- him in the Gent. Mag. 1797, p. 359. By a 
ſearch in the Lord Chambexlain's office, it has been found, that 
the rev. William Maſon, was appointed chaplain in ordinary to his 


Majeſty, on the zoth of * 7 75 ; chat he continued one of the 
King? $ 


"_ * on N ® * * Ow 1 N 
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I will not, like the inquiſitive poet, 


my thoughts deceive 
& With hope of things impoſſible ro find.“ 


(64 


Sucn are the documents, which have convinced me, 
that Hugh M*Aulay-Boyd was the author of Juni- 
us's letters. I ſubmit my argument to the public, 
without the leaſt emotion either of hope, or fear. 
Should my opinion prevail, I have no reaſon to ex- 
pect the favour of any party, nor the affection of any 
man: Should it be oppoſed, I dread nothing, from 
any writer, whatever may be the anſwers, which, 1 
learn, are in contemplation; becauſe I have been 
in the habit of writing, what neither has been anſwer- 


ed, 


King's chaplains, till the end of the year 1772: So that he was 
one of his Majeſty's chaplains, in ordinary, during the whole pe- 
riod, wherein Junius flouriſhed, There is in the European Mag. 
1783, p. 410, a print of Maſon, with an account of his life, and 
writings. 
- T do not think it at all more probable, that the rev. Philip 
Roſenhagen, who died in November 1796, was the writer of Ju- 
nius. He was, ſays the Gent. Mag. 1796, p. 1059, and 1797, 
p. 249, formerly of St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
4 took the degree of A. B. in 1760, gained one of the claſſical 
prizes given by the repreſentatives of the univerſity, in 1762, and 
4 took the degree of A, M. in 1763. A report was at one time, 
t jinduſtriouſly, circulated, but without any foundation, except to 
« flatter his vanity, that he was the author of the letters, ſigned 
« Funius.! He was the curate of a pariſh, in Eſſex, to which he 
- uſed to go down, on a Saturday night, with four Horses. Roſen- 
hagen is ſaid to have been a nephew of Lady Cheſterfield: Lord 
Cheſterfield, in one of his letters to his ſon, tells him, that he had 
been aſked « to gain over par/on Roſenhagen ; but, that he had de- 
* clined to interfere in ſuch matters,” wo 2 
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ed, nor could be anſwered. Experience muſt deter- 
mine, whether Is argument can be anſwered. By abuſe, . 

indeed, it may; the abuſe of deſigned miſconception, 
and purpoſed nuſrepreſentation ; of perional animoſity, 
or literary malevolence, I have, indeed, ſo little ſolici- 
tude about the fate of my opinion, with regard to the 
author of Junius's epiſtles, that I would not ſtep 
acroſs my library, to gain a dozen profelytes. I am 
prompted, by this indifference, to avow, that neither 
will abuſe provoke me to explain, nor any anſwer in- 
duce me to reſume a ſubject, which appears to create 
ſuch antipathies in ſome, and to kindle ſuch inflam- 
mation in others, without any adequate cauſe. My 
argument, I leave with the nene. the ingenuous, 
part of the nation: 


« If this will not ſuffice; it muſt appear, 
« 'That malice bears down truth.” 


I was led to this ſubject, as I have 22 intima= 
ted, by mere accident. I formed my opinion upon 
ſuch proofs, as ſeemed to me to be ſatisfactory, 1 
have been called upon to deliver to the public my 
documents, which I have now done, as briefly, as the 
nature of a multifarious inveſtigation allowed, In diſ- 
charging this duty, I may preſume to ſay, that lam 
actuated by as pure a love of truth, as any of thoſe, 
who have been ſo forward, to boaſt of their on pu- 
rity of motive, and to impute improper motives to 
others. I cam have no poſſible intereſt in the queſ- 
tion, whether Tom Nokes, or John Styles, wrote the 
ſeditious letters of Junius, thirty years ago. With 


Mr. Almon, I never had any acquaintance, nor have 
now 
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now any connection: His politics,” and mine, were al- 


ways ſo diſſimilar, that we never had any attractions 
for each other: Neither can I, with the frankneſs of 


Mr. H. S. Woodfall, compliment him on his Political 


Anecdotes ; a book, which I do not approve, either in 
its matter, or 1ts manner. Whatever may be the 


principles of the editor of Boyd's works, I have 
as little connection with him: I diſapprove of the 


republication of the political productions of M Aulay- 
Boyd; becauſe, I conſider them as libellous, in the 
extreme. Whether this declaration will be regarded, 

by the antipuffers, as within any of the definitions of 
the puff, ] cannot divine. Certain it is, however, that 
the public has an intereſt in the expoſing of myſtery. 
The relatives of thoſe reſpectable perſons, who were 
faid to be the writers of Junius's letters, have a right 
to demand, that his ſeditious pen may be placed in 
the proper hand. The illuſtrious connections of thoſe, 
who were maligned by Junius, have a ſimilar claim. 

But, neither the law, nor the manners of England, ever 
permit the grave to be ſearched, for objects of puniſh- 
ment, whatever may be their guilt. In this country, 
the relations of Junius have nothing to dread : For one, 
that would hurt, there are thouſands, who would help 
the widow, and orphans, of the undoubted author. Even 
I, much as I deteſt the principles, and deſpiſe the prac- 


tices, of Junius, would protect his relict, if ſhe wanted 
protection, and would aſſiſt his children, if their pro- 
motion were within my power. And, with theſe ſen- 


| funents, will 1 cloſe my argument, about the writer of 
Junius, 
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Junius. I have, endeavoured well, I truſt: And 1 
will conclude, with the manly wiſh of Granville: 


Important truths ſtill let my writings hold, 
& And moral myſteries with art unfold,” 


THE 
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THE POSTSCRIPT. 


"OS 


Since the foregoing ſheets were printed, ſeveral do- 
cuments have been diſcovered, and facts aſcertained, 
which I beg leave to ſubmit to the inquiſitive reader, 
in the commodious form of ſuppletory notes: _ 


In p. 22, it is aid, «* Edmund Burke inden 
the penſion, which he owed to his connection with 
% -W. G. Hamilton.” When Burke roſe to ſuch an 
height, as enabled EW to influence, he applied to the 
Triſh government, for penſions to his poor relations; 
ſtating, among other motives, his own merit, in 


having reſigned his penſion, on tha Iſh — ä 


„ tnent;”” j 
In p. 170 1 * After ſo many * — carry con- 


* viction with them, it is unneceſſary to repeat what | 


Burke ſaid in Parliament, with regard to Junius.“ 
I will here ſubjoin what Junius ſaid, with regard to 

Burke: The Gentleman, who has written, on this ſub- 
ject, ſeveral letters, under the ſignature of VERAX, 
has told the Public: I remember frequently con- 
« verſing with Mr. Boyd about the ſuppoſed author 


« of Junius's letters; and I told him, that from the 


" warmth of the writer, and from the pride of the 
cc 
= Pen, 
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* pen, I could not help thinking, but that Mr. Burke 
ewas the author of theſe letters. I remember very 
well his reply wy My good fellow, 'he might be, 
% from the writing, tis true, but Mr. Burke was in 
Ireland, when one of the papers was publiſhed.“ 
That did not appear to me a ſufficient reaſon againſt 
* it. Mr. Burke's temper exactly correſponded. with 
< the title of Junius. — To have written Junius's let- 
© ters, there muſt have been a motive and a cauſe for 
c paſſion, which Mr. Boyd never felt, or never could 
have felt, even if he had had the fame provocation 
to it that Mr. Burke had. In ſhort, fo much am I 
convinced, from the temper and conſtitution of 
* Mr. Burke, that he was the author of Junius's let- 
« ters, that I could almoſt perſuade myſelf to believe, 
chat if he did not write them; nobody did (a). From 
the foregoing documents, it muſt be apparent toe vẽ ey 
body, except to VERA, that the purpoſe of Boyd, 
in acquitting Burke, was merely to give the: writer 
of VERAx aput-off. We have already ſeen, that Ju- 
Nlus attributed his own letters to Burke, and that he 
-equally retracted his own imputation, when it ſuited 
his ſeveral deſigns (e). At any rate, the opinion of o 
well informed a man, as Boyd undoubtedly was, ought 


to have great weight with VERAX j ſince no other 


who has read my argument, with attention, 
can have any n oo the. _ mover Jes 8 
RO. og 
In p. 60: His modes father is ſail to have died, 
in 1765: But, we are affured; that * the bequeſt of 
1306; his maternal grandfather did not fall to him till 


2 Teve Briton, Dec. 20th. 
2 See before, p. 23-3. 


"_ {ome 
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. » * . * 
«c ſome time after his marriage; and that when he 
« got the eſtate, it was ſo incumbered with annui- 


ccc tants, and haraſſed by fubſequent litigations, as to 


« afford him hardly any relief ().“ Time and chance 


have put into my hands the amended anſwer” of 
Hugh MAulay Boyd to the bill of complaint, which 
was filed againſt him in the Chancery court of Ireland, 
under Lat name, by Hugh Boyd, Eſq. at ſome period, 
ſubſequent to the year 1769. This anfwer, which was 
ſigned by Barry Yelverton, the preſent Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland ; and which muſt 
have been ſworn to by Hugh M*Aulay Boyd, throws 
compleat light upon that obſcure tranſaction: And, 
I will, therefore, ſubmit to the reader ſeveral appoſite 
acts, which I have carefully collected from it. 

2. It is expreſsly ſtated, that Hugh Boyd of Bally- 


caſtle died in 1765; as 1 have already intimated; 


after ſettling his eſtates, by will, on his children, and 
grandchildren, in ſtrict entail, with contingent remain- 
ders, and with truſts, and uſes, almoſt without end. 


lis eſtate of Redbay, with the lands of Drumacha- 


man, and Drumakit, lying in the pariſh of Laid, 


within the barony of Glencarin, and county of An- 


trim, he deviſed to his grandſon, Adam Boyd, and 
his iſſue male; and in caſe of his death, without iſſue 


male, he ſettled the ſame eſtate and lands, in the ſame 


manner, on his grandſon, Hugh M Aulay, and his 
iſſue male, on condition, that he and they took the 
name of Boyd: Truſtees were appointed by the de- 
viſor to manage the eſtate of Adam Boyd, and em- 
- HONG to raiſe money thereon, for Jn: the 
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charges of his education, and ſettlement in life: And, 
it was out of theſe truſts, that the ſaid Chancery ſuit 
aroſe between one of the ſurvivi ing Truſtees and out 
Hugh M*Aulay Boyd. | 
2. It is apparent from the anſwer W i 
which is before me, that the education of Adam Boyd 
was neglected; that his ſettlement in life was little 
attended to; that without giving him any notions, or 
Habits, of buſineſs, he was allowed, while he-was un- 
der age, to fail, in the beginning of 1768, with a ſmall 
adventure to Barbadoes, whence he found {his way to 
Philadelphia where he died, in December 1768, un- 
der twenty-one, and without iſſue male. Hereꝶ then, 
are the contingeiicies, which let in our Hugh M Aulay, 
and his iſſue male, to the eſtate of Redbay; that is 
admitted by him, in his anſwer, to be worth about 
vo gumdred and. faty pounds, * over and above the 
incumbrances, thereon induced by the ſaid Hugh 
Boyd, the teſtator.“ The bill of complaint prayed 
indemnity,” for the ſum of J. 400, which was charged 
- to hive Been raiſed by the Truſtees under the power 
of the will, for the uſe of the ſaid Adam Boyd. The 
defences ſet up were, that the ſurplus rents of the 
eſtate were quite ſufficient to defray the whole charges 
of any education, or outfit, which Adam Boyd ever 
received; that, in fact, no money was ever raiſed, for 
any ſuch uſes; and that the deceaſed infant left aſſets 
enow, in the hands of his tenants; to pay all his real 
debts. How the Chancery ſuit was NCT deter- 
mined, I am unable to tell. 
3. Soon after the news of Adam Boyd's death ar- 
rived in England, Hugh M Aulay ſet off tor Ireland; 


took nn of the. eſtate, though he had then only 
» fue 
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iflue female; and at the ſame time aſſumed the name 
of Boyd; as we may ſee, in his verified anſwer to the 
bill of complaint. It 1s apparent, from a conſidera- 
tion of every circumſtance, that theſe events muſt 
have taken place, during the laſt week of April 1769. 

Adam Boyd died, as we have ſeen, at Philadelphia, 
in December 1768; the news of this important death 
would be immediately tranſmitted: by his connections, 
there, to his truſtees in Ireland; and as ſuch news 
could not be concealed, Alexander M Auley, wha 
lived in Antrim, would ſpeedily ſend the intereſting 
information to his brother Hugh, in London: April 
1769 is, therefore, the epoch of the aſſumption of the 


name of Boyd by our noted author, who, during 


three months, wrote the famous letters of Junius, 
while he retained the mofe democratical, but leſs dig- 
nified wm of M*AvLEyY( 8): 


g Junius publiſhed his firſt letter, as J have often ſtated, for 
the uſes of recollection, on the 2 1ſt of January 1769. Sir William 
Draper anſwered him, on the 26th. And during February, and 
March, Junius was chiefly occupied with this antagoniſt. The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh letters of Junius were dated on the 1oth, 


the 2 1ſt, and 24th of April 1769. His next letter was dated on 


the zoth of the ſubſequent May. Meanwhile, Sir William Draper 
publiſhed another letter, which was dated from Clifton, on the 24th 
of April; and which was not anſwered by Junius, who was gene- 
rally alert, though Sir William ſpoke contemptuoully of his * falſe 
affertions,”” and talked diſdainfully of a writer, who © ſtill us in 
the dark, in the mean ſubterfuge of a maſt.” From theſe facts, it 
is plainly inferible, that the writer of Junius was not in England, 
when this letter was publiſhed, on the iſt of May 1769. This 
letter appeared in the edition of Junius, publiſhed in 1771, with 
the Anecdotes of the Author: But, it was not republiſhed, in 
the genuine edition of Junius, in 1772. Theſe circumſtances, and 


ken | 
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In p. 65: As his own father did not die opulent, 
& we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that the fon was deprived, 
« in 1766, at once of the benefit of a father's advice, 
&« and gr the reſource of a father's purſe,” In con- 
firmation of theſe ſentiments, I will here ſubjoin, for 
the reader's. ſatisfaction, an atteſted copy of the laſt 
will of Alexander M<Auley, who. died, as we have 
ſeen [before, p. 53], on the 13th of July 1966: . 
« In the name of God, Amen. J. e 
60 M. Auley, of the city of Dublin, eſquire, Do make 
« this my laſt will and teſtament, i in manner following: 
« ] deviſe all my real eſtate. to my kinſman James 
« Stewart, of Coleraine, eſquire, my ſon-in-law John 
00 Godley, elquire, and my. eldeſt ſon Alexander | 
* McAuley, Upon Truſt, that they, or the ſurvivors 
&« or ſurvivor of them, or the heirs. of ſuch. ſurvivor, 
e ſhall ſell a competent part thereof, in aid of my per- 
e ſonal eſtate, for payment of all my debts, of what 
| © kind ſoever, and funeral expences ; and out of what 
* ſhall remain unfold to pay a yearly rent charge of 
1 forty pounds to my dearly beloved wife, for her life, 
in addition to her jointure; and a yearly rent charge 
« of one hundred ore to my younger ſon Hugh 
. r c 


thoſe dates, caſt a vivid light on u. eondbeg of McAuley, afier 
he was informed of the contingencies, which gave him, as a re- 
mainder- man, an eſtate; and ſhow diſtinctly, that he ſet out from 
London, immediately, after the 24th of April, and returned from 
Ireland, immediately, before the zoth of May 1769. His letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, of this date, appears, from its whole 
context, as if the author of it had reſumed a ſubjeck, which he had 
for ome time forgotten, Upon the whole, I Tebmit this long note ta 
e reader, as a ſtrong link of the extended chain of eircumſtan- 
tial evidence, which has been accurately arranged, for proving, & that 
M*Auley-Boyd was — writer of ones” Letters? 
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* M*Auley, for his life; the faid ſeveral rent charges 
* to be paid by equal half- yearly payments, upon 


L every firſt day of May and firſt day of November, 


e the firſt payment to be made on ſuch of the ſaid 
days as ſhall happen next after my death, and to be 
* recovered by diſtreſs; the ſaid yearly rent charge of 


one hundred pounds to be unto my faid ſon Hugh, 
jn lieu and full ſatisfaction of and for all claims and 


* demands whatſoever, which he can or may have upon 


my afſets or effects : The faid Truſtees to ſtand ſeiſed 


+ of what ſhall remain unſold of my real eftate (ſub-. 
*7e&t to the faid ſeveral rent charges), In Truſt, for 
% my faid eldeft fon Alexander, his heirs and aſſigns. 
* In Witneſs whereof I have hereunto, and to a du- 

« plicate hereof, fubſcribed my name, and affixed my 


6 ſeal, this 2 pots ay of December 1793. 


2 Þ 66 ALEXANDER Waurkr. * 


2 
* 


3 of the goods, Kc. of Alexander 


McAuley, with the above will annexed, was granted 


to Alexander M Auley, his natural, and lawful, fon, 


on the 23d of May 1767. 

It is a fact, whijeh I will mention, on the authority 
of a very intelligent friend of Boyd, in addition to all 
experience, as to the kindly affections of the female 
ſex, that when the inattention, and imprudence, of 
Boyd had involved him in the moſt complicated em- 


barrafſments, his mother came from Dublin to Lon- 


don, in order to fee how ſhe could relieve him from 
his inextricable difficulties, * 


This excellent woman died in 1782, or. 17%, | 
* 2 ä 


\ 
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: In p. 60: © Hugh M Auley-Boyd was now to 
maintain a wife and family, as well as he could, by 
e whatever means.“ His means may be thus eſti- 


mated : | 
9 8 | 5 | 3 
From the will of his father, half- yearly, on the iſt ? FP 
of May, and the 1ſt of November | . 


From the eſtate of Redbay, after his ſucceſſion, as J 2 
the remainder-man, in April 17699 » - - o Oo o 


From his wife's income - - - 300 © „ 
| The total of his yearly income, . | 
which was probably ill paid | HOOD: 0:10 


But, in the courſe of his extreme embarraſſments, be- 
fore he went to India, he had ſettled on the Redbay 
eſtates ſo many annuities, as to exhauſt the whole an- 
nual income; and he had prevailed on his wife to 
diſpoſe of one hundred pounds of her annuity. 

| Inſtead of making a fortune in India, M*Auley Boyd 
was ſuppoſed, by intelligent men at Madras, to have 


died in debt fixty-two thouſand ſtar pagodas, or 


| . 24, 800 ſterling. - ä 


In p. 63: M Auley Boyd returned, with his fa- 
e mily, to London, probably, in 1775.” I have ſince 
been informed that, about the year 1776, he rented 
that commodious houſe, on the Eaſt ſide of Norfolk- 
ſtreet, in the Strand, next the river; that Mr. Cobb, 
who was then an eminent upholſterer, in St. Martin's 
lane, furniſhed the houſe for him; that as the value of 
the furniture was not paid, at the appointed time, 


Mr. Cobb obtained of Mr. Boyd a bond and judge- 


ment, for the debt; amounting to J. 370; that for this 


ſum Mr. Cobb, being ſtill unſatisfied, entered up the 
judgement, and in autumn 1778 laid his execution 


on the goods, in the houſe of Mr. Boyd; that, owing 
| | - to 


A 
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to the miſconduct of the attorney, the ſheriff*s officer 
remained in the houſe for ſeveral months, during which 


time, Mr. Cobb was obliged to pay the rent of- 
the houſe; that, in the end, Mr. Boyd's man- ſervant 


_ purchaſed the furniture, which was till in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſheriff's officer; when Mr. Cobb, after much 
delay, trouble, and charge, obtained his debt. All the 


beforementioned facts, I was told by the very perſon, 


who was employed by Mr. Cobb to put the furniture 
into Mr. Boyd's houſe ; and who added, that, after 
ſeeing Mr. Boyd frequently, he appeared. to him to be 
a very intelligent, civil, fair-ſpeaking man ; but, that 
he never could find out, who he was, or by what 
means he lived, only that he had married a Weſt-India 
lady, with a fortune. Thus much from this intelli- 
gent and communicative perſon, who is now v himſelf 
an eminent upholſterer. 

The fact is, that this tranſaction was afterwards 
brought into Weſtminſter- hall, where it is remembered, 
as Boyd s Caſe, though the lawyers themſelves, as they 
do not clearly recollect the facts, do not diſtinctly un- 
derſtand the caſe; for, it was firſt mentioned to me, 
as the caſe of a diſtreſ for rent, which it could not 
well be. From one of 7he briefs, in the cauſe, which 
brief accident has brought into my hands, I will ſtate 
' the facts, for the information of the Jawyers. In 1778, 


and for ſome years before, there lived with Mr. Boyd 


a man ſervant, named John Percy, and a woman ſer- 
vant, his wife, who from many ſavings, in a courſe of 
years, had accumulated money enough to buy J. 400, 
Eaſt-India 3 per cent. annuities ; and who, ſeeing an 
execution ſo long in the houſe, were perſuaded by 
Mr. e to ſell out their India annuities, to pay off 


K 3 the 
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the debt, and to take the goods, at their appraiſed 
value, in the hands of the ſheriff's officer. In this 
manner, was the execution of Mr. Cobb fatisfied.; 
and, thereupon; Percy rented the goods to his maſter, 
at an yearly fum of £.30. In the ſubſequent. year, 
| 1 779, another execution was laid upon the ſame goods, 
in the ſame place, at the ſuit of one Mr. Workman, 
who had obtained a bill for J. 50 of a third perſon, 

which bill Mr. Boyd had indorſed, 70 accommodate a 
friend. Percy, with the affiſtance of thoſe, who ſaw 
and pitied his fituation, ſatisfied this ſecond execu- 
tion; and he was thereupon adviſed to bring an action 
iat the ſheriffs Pugh and Wright, in the court of 
Exchequer, for the recovering back of what he had 
thus been obliged to pay wrongfully. This action of 
Percy v. Pugh and Wright was tried, on Monday, 
the 12th of June 1780, at Weſtminſter-hall, before 
the Lord Chief Baron Skinner, who, in ſumming-up 
the evidence to the jury, informed them, that there 
did not ariſe in the cauſe any other queſtion of law, 
but whether the tranſaction were Bond fide, or colour- 
able; which, it was for them to determine, from the 
evidence. The facts, which have been ſtated, were 
ſo clearly made out in proof, that the jury did not 
heſitate to find for the plaintiff. The records of 
Weſtminſter-ball furniſh the moſt indubitable proofs, 
year after year, of the incorrigible inattention, and 
endleſs embarraſſments, of M Auley Boyd. 

I will only add to this ſingular caſe, which ſhows at 
once the diſtreſs, and the imprudence, of Mr. Boyd, that 
when he departed, in the ſubſequent. year, for Madras, 
Percy fold his books to John Townſon, the late India 


Director, for about 4 70 5. an inconfiderable ſum, 
which 
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which proves what has been already intimated, that 
Mr. Boyd did not enjoy the benefit of a library. 
In p. 0: How he was particularly employed in 
& 1977, and 1778, I am unable to tell.” How he 
was buſily employed, in that period of his various 
occupations, I have ſince learned from ſubſequent in- 
quiries. When Lauchlan M*Leane, ſays VERAX (VJ. 


came over from the Nabob of Arcot, to ſerve his intereſt 


ce jn the India-houſe, Mr. Stewart introduced him to 
Boyd. They dined together at the Sbakſpeare ta- 
« vern; and 7 was of the party till one in the morn- 
ing, when they went upon buſineſs; and J de- 
« parted. They ſat together the whole night; and 
« Mr. Boyd was retained to write in favour of the 
* Nabob's caſe, and publiſhed a pamphlet ; and wrote 
<« jn ſupport of it in the Gazetteer.“ The fact, how- 
ever, is, that Boyd became carly acquainted with his 
countryman M*Leane; and, it is in evidence, that 
Boyd wrote in ſupport of the Nabob's pretenſions, in 
the Public Advertiſer. He did much more for the 
Nabob. Every one muſt remember what debates en- 
| ſued, at the India-houſe, when news arrived of the 
revolution at Madras, which was occafioned by the 
arreſt of Lord Pigot, in purſuance of orders from the 
majority of the Council. At a Court of Proprietors, 
on the 7th of May 1777, a motion was made by Sir 
Herbert Mackworth to recal Lord Pigot, together 

with the whole council; * in order to have their 
* reſpective conduct more effectually inquired into.“ 
Whereupon, Mr. Bop, Mr. Redhead, and Mr. 
% Mac LEANE, alleged, that Mr. Rous had, with- 


(h) True Briten, 19th Dec. 1799. 
K 4 | * Out 
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out any foundation, made the Nabob a party in the 


ce queſtion (i).“ But, was this our Hugh Boyd? 
Ves: The fact may be proved by record evidence, 
that, on the 22d of April 1777, F. 500 India ſtock 
were transferred to Hugh Boyd, Eſq. of Norfolk- 
ſtreet, in the Strand, by John Dawes; and was re- 
transferred, in May, and July, of the ſame year, alter 
M*Leane had failed for India. 100 | 
Boyd not only ſpoke, but wrote, for the N abob, in 
the newspapers, and in pamphlets. During March 1777. 
the Directors of the India Company appear to have 


been greatly affected by theſe publications: And, 
they publiſhed, in the London Gazette of the 29th 


of March, an advertiſement againſt two pamphlets; 


becauſe © they conceived the abuſe therein to be un- 


e paralleled, the deſign to be extremely dangerous, 
and the object of the author to be the depreciation 


C of the Company.” This notice was immediately 


encountered by an e ee from Lauchlan 


M Leane, the Nabob's agent, who avowed the two 


reprobated pamphlets; by having furniſhed all the 
materials of which they are compoſed :” And, he 
undertook to defend n at the 2 of his 


fame (K.) . 


F rom 


Wy Scots Mag. 1777, p. 267. 
() See the whole proceedings, in the Scots 88 17775 


p. 219-20. The two pamphlets, which were thus complained of 


as abuytve, inſidious, and dangerous, were entitled; 1.“ Letter from 
'«« Mahomed Ali Chan, Nabob of Arcot, to the Court of Directors:“ 
$55 Original Papers relative to Tanjore,” After a careful exa- 
mination of theſe two Tracts, I think, that they were both written 


by McAuley Boyd, from the documents, which had been furniſned 


by MLeane. The flate of Sas, which was annexed to this Let. 


ter, was plainly Town by the vigorous, but inaccurate, hand of 


Boyd, 


p39 
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From the difficult taſk of defending the pretenſions 
of the Nabob, it required little of the dexterity of 


Boyd to engage in the ſtill harder taſk of vindicating 
the conduct of the four counſellors, Stratton, Brooke, 
Floyer, and Mackay, who had overturned the admi- 
niſtration of Lord Pigot. He ſcribbled for them, 
chiefly, in the news-papers ; and, they in return gave, 
and lent, him money. In purſuance of an addreſs 


Boyd. The IntroduGion to the J. anjore papers is ſtall more obviouſly 
the elegant, and energetic, work of Boyd. The following paſſage 


is copied almoſt verbatim from his Antrim Letters : © Tyranny, . 
« cruelty, oppreſſion, laid waſte the country. without; riot, de- 


50 bauchery, and every ſpecies of vice, reigned within the palace.“ 
3 xiii.] This tract, conſiſting of 134 pages, was ſold, on the 


12th of December 1796, by Leigh and Sotheby, at the ſale of 
W. Gerard Hamilton's books, for tvo-pence. The Letter from the 


Nabob was ſold, at the ſame time, for the ſame price. Neither of 
theſe pamphlets ſeem to have been read by W. G. Hamilton; as 
the ſheets, whereof they conſiſted, had not been cut open, when 
they came to my hands. There was another pamphlet, which ap- 
peared, at the ſame time, from the ſame ſource, entitled, „Ori- 
ce ginal Papers, tranſmitted by the Nabob of Arcot to Great Bri- 
« tainz” and which was obviouſly the compilation of Boyd, from 
the inſtructions of M. Leane. 

The authenticity of thoſe pamphlets, M.Leane, the well-known 
agent of the Nabob, undertook by public advertiſement to aſſert, 
under the penalty « of having his name conſigned to diſgrace and in- 


« fumy. M Leane did not live to pay the forfeiture of his name 


For, he ſailed for India, in 1777, and was heard of never more. 
The taſk of confuting the conjoint pamphlets of M-. Leane, and 
Boyd, was aſſigned by the India Directors to Mr. George Rous, 
under the ſuperintendance of a Committee. After a while, he 
produced three huge, quarto, volumes of ſuch curious, and au- 
thentic, documents, as to reduce the value of the ſaid pamphlets 
to z#4vo-pence, a- piece: He entered, indeed, into no reciprocation 
of ſmartneſs: But, ſuch is the difference between truth, aer 
2 and * however ſplendid ! 
from 


i 
| 


n 


| 
| 
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from the Houſe of Commons, the four Counſellors 
were tried, for the before- mentioned miſdemeanour, 
in the court of King's Bench, on the 2oth of Decem- 
ber 1779: And, being found guilty, though the evi- 
dence did not ſupport the inference, which was drawn 
by the information, they were each of them ſentenced 

to pay a thouſand pounds (1). Poor Boyd being in 
tbe end hunted, by the terriers of the law, from his 
| houſe in Norfolk-ſtreet, found a covert in the obſcu- 

rity of Chedley-court, Pall-mall ; whence he eſcaped, 

on a Sunday morning, to Ireland, on his courſe to 

India, in January 1781 (n). It thus appears, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been already intimated before, p.72], 
that M-Auley-Boyd, whom we have ſeen ſpeaking, 
and writing, as an inſtrument in M*Leane's hands, for 
the Nabob, and ſcribbling, as an apologiſt, for his 
friends, the counſellors, had not to begin 7he fudy of 
Oriental politicks, when he arrived, after all his dangers, | 


at Madras. 3 
| 8 

(1) An. Reg; 1779, p. 1 Scots Mag. 1780, p. deen | 
(m) From ſome documents, which have fallen into my hands, 
1 obſerve, that one of the counſellors before mentioned, ſnhabbily 
reclaimed, of the unhappy Boyd, a debt of an hundred pounds, 
which had been originally ſecured on a note of hand, whereon 
proceſs iſſued in May 1780; and which debt was finally fettled by 
a bond, dated the zd of January 1781. He ſet off for India, im- 
mediately after this date; being kindly accommodated by an unal - 
terable friend with C. oo, which Boyd never repaid. Boyd arrived 
at Madras rather late, than early, in 178 1. But, he never acted as 
ſecretary, or aſſiſtant ſecretary, to Lord Macartney, who merely 
gave him his protection. One of his firſt mortifications, and hin- 
drances, aroſe from the diſadvantageous circumſtance, that he wWas 
not a 1 of the Company : When he was appointed joint har- 
bour- aſtor of Madras with Mr. Corbit, and was named firſt in 
2 the 


* * 
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In p. 55: © He certainly acquitted himſelf with 


credit at Trinity college: and had a memory of ſingũlar 


ſtrength. While he ſtil] remained at the univerſity, 
he diſcovered a very uncommon faculty of carrying 
on multiplication to a great extent, at leaſt, to the 
length of multiplying nine figures by nine, with the 
help of his memory, alone. An intelligent friend, 
who was intimately acquainted with M*Auley Boyd, 


the commiſſion, his co-partner inſiſted ſo ſtrenuouſly on his right, as 
a ſervant of the Company, that the writings were tranſcribed, and 
- the name of Corbit was inſerted before the name of Boyd. 
This imprudent man was not in the leaſt changed either in his 
habits, or his practices, by his change of fituation : He learned no- 
thing in the ſchool of adverſity: The mind of Boyd ſcorned the 
leſſons of experience. He became ſenſible, however, at the ſad 
moment, © when round his death-bed every friend ſhould run,” 


that /oze friends had abandoned him. [Life of Boyd, prefixed to the 


Ind. Obſerver, p. 22.] No wonder! A thouſand weakneſſes, and 
peccadilloes, are forgiven in young men, which cannot be endured 
in a man of forty. A tranſaction happened about that time, which 
probably brought poor Boyd, with ſorrow, to an untimely grave: 
Capt. Lloyd, of the Manſhip Indiaman, ſold to Boyd a ſmall cargo 
of printing types, paper, and other articles of ſtationary; and 
finding it almoſt impoſlible to obtain payment, he diſcovered with 
his uſual activity, and acuteneſs, that Boyd had ſold the ſame paper 
to a third perſon, for a leſs value than he had bought it: Upon 
this diſcovery, Lloyd told Boyd, that if he did not immediately 
Pay him the price of his goods, he would cauſe him to be carried 


into the criminal court of Madras: The debt was thereupon paid. 


Within the ample extent of our biography, there is not a character, 
which ſo completely reſembles that of Boyd, as the accurate deli 
neation of Savage's life, which Johnſon finiſhed, with theſe appo- 
fire reflections: © Let thoſe who, in confidence of ſuperior capaci- 
4 ties, or attainments, diſregard the common maxims of life, be 
„ reminded, that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence ; and 
that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will make 
« knowledge rſoleÞ, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.?? 


from 


7 


5 


1 
1 
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from 1766 to 1781, has affured me that, as he knew 
this remarkable anecdote of him, he laid a wager of 
a rump and dozen, that he would procure a perſon, 
who would multiply nine digits by nine, from the 
efforts of his memory, alone; that he thereupon ſpoke 
to Boyd, who readily undertook to perform this fingu- 
lar operation, in arithmetic, which he knew he could 
do with eaſe; that the parties met, for this purpoſe, 
at ſeven o'clock in the morning, in the houſe of the 
gentleman, who laid the wager; and that Boyd hav- 
ing performed the taſk by memory, while the ſame 
gentleman made the ſame calculation with his pen, 
won the wager. My intelligent friend alſo informed 
me, that Boyd appeared to him to derive _ help 
from his fingers (). 5 
In p. 58: M Auley Boyd became acquainted with 
* many members of the Literary Club.“ It is more- 
over true, as VERAX has indeed intimated, that 
M*Auley Boyd was a member of the Anonymous Club, 
at the Globe tavern, in Fleet-ſtreet, wherein he often 
ſpoke : But, his ſtyle of oratory was not brilliant: As 
a ſpeaker, he was, like his father, flow, and ſometimes 
tedious ; yet, was he always intelligent, and figurative. 
As a writer, he had more Facility: But, as I was 
told by the ſame intelligent friend, who knew M Auley 
Boyd moſt thoroughly, he feldom, or never wrote, 


(n) VERax, I obſerve, has remarked, *“ that Boyd could mul- 
ce tiply five figures by iv, and give the ſum total, in the dark.” 
[Txvz BRITON.] The fact is, as I have ſtated, that M<Auley 
firſt ſhowed, at Trinity college, this uncommon faculty, which en- 
abled him to carry on the multiplication to nine figures. This per- 
formance evinced a 22 a of memory and ſteadineſs W- 


head. 


in 
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in the day-time, ſuch were his habits of diſſipation; | 


he choſe the night, for his lucubrations, after every 
body had retired to reſt, from one to three o'clock, 
in the morning. This trait accounts ſufficiently for 
the inaccuracies, which abound in all his writings, and 
in his JUNIUS, particularly. 


It is a fact, which all who knew Boyd recollect 


Clearly, that his command of temper was ſuch, he 
could not be agitated into paſſion, though he could, 
and often did, make other perſons angry by his own 
coolneſs. This is another trait of character, which 
gave him a manifeſt ſuperiority over his antagoniſts, 


both in his Junivs, and in ki other controverſi al 


writings. 


In 0.92: *1 hang martial evidence to prove, that 


«© McAuley Boyd was forward to ſhow an intereſt about 
ce theletters of Jux ius.“ The ſame intelligent friend 
has alſo aſſured me, that McAuley Boyd uſed to carry 
Junius, u his pocket; and would ſometimes ſpout the 
more brilliant paſſages in his favourite author. 


In December 1777, Boyd made another viſit to 


Ireland, and reſided with his mother in Mary: ſtreet, 
Dublin. 

In 1779, he publiſhed “ Genuine Abſtracts from 
« Two Speeches of the late Earl of Chatham, with 
E ſome Introductory Obſervations and Notes.” In 
theſe Introductory Obſervations, may be ſeen the ſame 
ſentiments, and language, as an attentive reader would 
perceive in his Aurim Letters, and in his Junius. Some 
of the ſame ſentiments, J have ſeen in his private letters. 


A RECA- 


f 
| 
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\ 
1 \ 
1 


4 RECAPITULATION 1 abe ARGUMENT, 7 


Is all caſes, wherein the proof is to Ae from a variety 
of circumſtances, a recapitulatian is often neceffary, and 
always uſeful, for bringing together the diſtant ᷑ircum- 
ſtances, and for drawing the fair inferences from the 
previous premiſes. 

1. The artifices of Hie writer of Juv: US, and the 


ieren of his publiſhers, have, at all times. attributed 


the writing of theſe letters to a variety of men, as it 


| ſuited their ſeveral deſigns, on ſucceſſive occaſions: it, 


therefore became neceſſary to ſhew, by a particular ex- 
amination, that none of the perſons, who had thus been 
mentioned by artifice, and maligned by intereſt, as 
the authors of Junius's letters, were the writers of epiſ- 
tles, which are oftener mentioned, than perfectly un- 


derſtood. It is apparent, that the allegations on theſe 


ſeveral heads of imputation muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 
each other, as the antidote counteracts poiſon. There 
are intelligent perſons, who even now perſuade them- 


| ſelves, that either Edmund Burke, or W. Gerard Ha- 


milton, wrote thoſe letters : Yet both thoſe perſons 
rejected the imputation, at times, when they could 
not be ſuſpected of fallacy a). What inference can be 
drawn from the commpariſon of their public writings, 


or private epiſtles, when tried by the ſatisfactory proofs; 
which ariſe from the accurate collation of M*Auley 


ſa) See p. 544. 


Boyd's 
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Boyd's productions, ſupported as ſuch collations are 
by a thouſand collateral circumſtances! 
2. In order to narrow the queſtion, I have ſhown, 
that the letters of Junius were written neither by an 
Engliſh, nor by a Scottiſh, author ; but by a native of 
Ireland (4). I have proved, that Hugh M Auley was 


born and educated at Dublin. 

.3, That the letters of Junius were written by: an in- 
experienced, or a juvenile pen, I have proved beyond 
cantmdetieh {c). As Hugh Boyd was born in April 

1746, 
| 71 ; See the proofs of this poſition in the note (m) p. 84: Add to 
theſe, that the father of Hugh McAuley uſes, in Big will [p. 130.] 
the word Yo oxnger, in the ſame anomalous ſenſe, as his ſon uſed Elder 
for Eldeft. | | | 

fe See p. 85—8 : Let me add, that uncommon genius, and pre- 
mature talents, were not produced, only, at Dablin, and, Briftol, 
during that period ; Edinburgh gave to Dr. M-Kenzie a ſon of 

| conſiderable genius and forward talents, who died under age in 
1780. See the eulogium by Mr. Profeſſor Dalzel, on James 
M#Kenzie: „At the. age of tavelue his converſation was ſuch as to 

1 afford very high pleaſure, and even inſtruction to perſons ad- 
5c vanced i in life. 2 © [Scots Mag. 1780, p LP] And ſee Nana 


„ 44+ + 


revommendation. of the Mareſhal College, appointed a Profeſſor at 
the age of nineteen, and died in 1790, when he had paſſed twenty- 
two. Both M*Kenzie, and Beattie, were not more remarkable. for 
genius, than for their moral qualities: In this laſt reſpe&, they 
were far ſuperior to Chatterton, and M*Auley Boyd. Beattie was; 
equal to Chatterton for his intuitive knowledge of life: and he 
was ſuperior to Boyd, in erudition, and in the qualities of a poet; 
| yet, whether he could have produced ſuch. political papers as 
Boyd's, I, am; unable to decide: Had Beattie been turned out on 
the wilds of the world, to ſeek for ſubſiſtence, amidſt the competi- 
tions of life, he certainly could have written political lucubrations, , 
both in proſe and verſe, with great acumen, and aſperity. [Sce the 


ane life of Om On Beattic A, M, = Dr. Beattie. } His 
Majeſty's, 


Py 
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1746, and began to write Junius's epiſtles in January 
1769, theſe epiſtles were written by him in the twenty- 
third, the twenty-fourth, and the twenty-fifth years of 
his age: He wrote them, in the midſt of difipation, 
« While nature and nature's works lay hid in night.“ 

4. The letters of Junius were publiſhed by a perſon, 
who delighted 70. % in troubled waters. So M*Auley 
, | 
« A ſoldier now, he with his coat appears, 

%% A f/ber now, his * angle bears (d).” 


5. The writer of 1 was a frequent attendant 
in both houſes of Parliament, who often quotes ſcraps 
of parliamentary ſpeeches, as taken by himſelf Ce). This 
trait diſtinguiſhed M*Auley Boyd above all others. 
6. By comparing Juxius with the other witings of 
Me Auley Boyd, we ſee the ſame characteriſticks in all: 
the ſame elegance and energy; the ſame inaccuracy 
and inexperience; the ſame topicks, and i imagery, and 
expreſſions ; the ſame. Ins and, even in his 
Obſerver, may be traced | 
The cockle of rebellio ion, 3 Edition . 5 i 
% 1, 3 


Majeſty's reign has been, indeed, very fruitful in premature ta- 
Tents : the King's Miniſter diſplayed all the reſplendent powers of 
a great Orator, and profound Stateſman, at oy _—_ . 15 of 
twenty-two. | 

(a) See p. 88, and the Gen. Edit. of en Pref, wit. 

(e) See p. 83—4. | 

{F) See p. 88—9—90 ; and lee particularly the note (s) f in 'P 66: 
Unleſs this note can be either anſwered, or explained away, my po- 
ſition muſt be admitted, as incontrovertible : For, Iſt, it is an un- 
doubted fact, that M. Auley Boyd wrote the letters to the Antrim 
Freeholders, with peculiar references to Junius; 2dly, we ſee 
tranſplanted from the one to the other, the ſame expreffrons, the ſame 
artifices, the ſame en the ſame fowers, and the ſame policy; 

_ 3dly, 
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7. It is alſo a peculiar characteriſtic of M*Auley- 
Bord, that he took a pariicular intereft in Junius; he 
earried Junius in his pocket; he ſpouted paſſages 
from Junius; and, as if he knew the. writer, he talked 
with confidence, that the author never would be 
e ny S's xeon 

8. The wife of M*Auley-Boyd often ſu fu pefted him of 
wiki the author of Juxius, and the family of M'Au-· 
ley-Boyd, in Ireland, have /ong had an habitual notion 
among them, 'that he was the writer of laat famous 
paper (U. 

g. M*<Auley-Boyd never diſclaimed the imputation 
of being the author, like Edmund Burke, W. G. Ha- 
milton, Lord Sackville, and othefs,. He never claim- 
ed the honour of writing Junius's letters: If he had, 
it would now be ſaid, that his vanity claimed what his 
talents could not execute: But as deeds ſpeak more 
perſuaſively than words, he did that, on ſeveral ocea- 
ſions, which is more ſatisfactory i in its inferences: He 
virtually acknowledged, by his actions, which he did 
not voluntarily perform, that he was the author of 
writings, which he had early determined never to 
avow: The deeds. themſelves, though mute, me 


* the _ C YI 


eli as „it is a nh fact, that he was * at Belfaſt, while 
the Antrim Letters were written, he muſt be acknowledged to be 
the thief, who ſtole, with a dexterous hand, the glittering counters 
ings Junius, to bribe his * een | 
neren 

Gd IU. 04 wk) 

i) See page 80•14 8 He had private, . 2s allo public, mo- 
tives for not acknowledging. himſelf to be the author of Junius? I 
Epiſtles: He knew, that has private character could not bear in- 
ſpection: Add to theſe intimations, chat the morality of Joan 
of M<Auley-Boyd are exactly the ſame. |. _ 

o L 5 10. Such 
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10. Such are the affirmative proofs: We are thus 
beat to the objections, which are oppoſed to my 
inferences, and which conſiſt, chiefly, of the aſſump- 


tions of ſophiſtry. It is an affumption to ſuppoſe, 


that the writer of Junius was ſome great perſonage, 
ſome great po! itician, ſome great lawyer, ſome great 


' ſcholar, (. It is an aſſumption to argue, that there 


is in Junius either ſuperior information, or ſuperior 
knowledge, or any thing either in the matter, or man- 
ner, beyond the Powers of M Auley-Boyd to pro- 
duce (0. N 
11. In order to meet eb aſſ umptions; J have 
ſhown where, and how, M- Auley-Boyd was educated : 
Tn order to' account for his imagery, I have proved, 


that while he was a boy, at ſchool, his ge exerciſes 


were too poerical to pleaſe his father (m). 


12. With the deſign to ſhew what he could write, 


J have produced what he did write; conſiſting of va- 


rious ſpecimens of M*Auley-Boyd's writings, in proſe, 


and verſe ; and I have contraſted his e papers, 


(4)... os; 8 f 
of See p. 45—8: Add to the proofs therein given, the 


writer's notes to his Genzine Edition of Junius, in which the inqui- 


fitive reader will ſee the ſort of books, which he quores, and quotes 
like a lawyer: — The Hiſtory of the Minority, [Gen. Ed. vol. 1. p. 
78. De lolme on the Conſtitution. [Pref.] Monteſquien 
IIb. 52-] The Ca/ of the Midalgſem Election. [Ib. 45.] Blackſtone's 


"Commentaries. [Ib. 161.) Pope's Letters. [Ib. 185.) Torcy's 


Memoirs. [Ib. 197.) Ben Johnſon. [Vol. II. p. 96.] Doctor 
Mufgrave's Examination. [ Ib. 99.) Letter on Libels. [Ib. 20.] 
Coke, 2 Init. [Ib. 123.] Hawkins. [Ib. 165.] Congreve's 
Double Dealer. IIb. 210.] 4 Inſt. 2 Hale, P. C. The Statutes, 
IIb. 320—1.] State Tr. fIb. 323.) Selden by N. Bacon 182. 


IIb. 320 ee e Lid. Such was the e 


"of Juxivs!!! 
n.) See before p. 53—4, 
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which were ſucceſſively publiſhed, under different ſig- 


natures, on the ſame anarchical principle ; having the 
fame topicks and energies, the ſame faults and beau- 
ties: On this head, I have ſhown, by contraſt, that 
the defects and excellencies, the affectations of ima- 


gery, and the peculiarities of ſpirit, , in his Funins and 
in his Os/erver, are the ſame (u), though they were 
certainly written with diſſimilar aims. | 

13. For the purpoſe of letting in the evidence of 
the writer's widow, I have exhibited the record of 
their marriage ; which record, when coupled with other 
proofs, precludes the fatal objection of an alibi, and 
prevents the leſs formidable remark of the improbabi- 
lity that, in his circumſtances, he would marry at lo 
early an age. 

14. Laſtly: I have not either ſeen in the public 
controverſy, or heard in private converſation, any other 
objections, than doubts and heſitations, ſophiſms and 


fictions, which, when oppoſed to affirmative proofs, 


muſt appear to be of ſo airy and light a quality, that 
they are but the ſhadows of a ſhadow : Conſidering, 
then, that there are ſatisfactory evidence for the af- 
firmative poſition, and no evidence for the negative, 


I muſt be allowed to conclude, with TIL LOorsox, that 


, thoſe things are certain among men, which cannot 
a on denied without obſtinacy and oy: 4 


2 See boſers p. . 9—111—112—116—119, 


F 


Printed by Luke Hanſard, Great Turnſtile, Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
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